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A bill  addressed  to  you,  (but  in  my  opinion, 
not  in  the  most  respectful  manner,)  signed  “ A 
Townsman,”  having  been  extensively  circulated, 
commenting  on  some,  and  contradicting  other  of 
the  remarks  I made  in  my  Letter  of  the  16th  in- 
stant, has  induced  me  to  offer  a few  observations 
in  reply.  I hesitated  if  I should  notice  the  pro- 
duction of  an  anonymous  writer,  and  this  is  the 
only  time  I shall  do  so ; for  you  are  aware  how 
easy  it  is  to  disguise  the  truth  under  such  a signa- 
ture ! 

I agree  with  “ Townsman”  that  the  Railway 
question  should  be  “ fairly  and  dispassionately 
“ considered  by  you,  uninfluenced  by  party  mo- 
“ tives,”  and  I recommend  him  to  lose  sight  of 
his  own  small  party,  consisting  of  himself,  some 
dozen  or  less  of  Shareholders  and  Officers,  and  a 
few  Hangers  on  ! Let  him  forget  personal  inter- 
est ! — he  will  then  see  through  another  medium, 
and  be  able  to  call  things  by  their  proper  names. 
As  to  myself,  I own  no  party,  but  the  whole 
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Town  of  Yeovil,  rich  and  poor.  I defy  my  op- 
ponent to  say  that  I have  any  other  motive  than 
the  well  being  of  my  neighbours,  and  had  the 
South  Western  Company  brought  us  the  solid 
and  sterling  advantages  proffered  by  its  rival,  it 
should  have  received  my  humble  support ; but 
notwithstanding  “ Townsman’s”  contradiction,  [ 
have  again  to  tell  you  most  emphatically,  that  the 
South  Western  scheme  is,  in  its  main  features, 
similar  to  the  rejected  of  last  year.  He  says  also, 
that  they  have  “ shewn  no  contempt  for  your 
“ opinions  and  wishes,  but  on  the  contrary  have 
“ every  way  consulted  them.”  You  can  judge 
if  this  be  true ! Compare  the  Maps  and  Plans  of 
last  year  with  the  present  ones,  and  you  will  at 
once  see  that  he  was  trying  to  deceive  you ! 

I assure  you  again  most  positively,  that 
“ Townsman’s”  main  line  goes,  as  I described  be- 
fore, through  Stoford,  with  the  main  Station  near 
the  Stoford  Factory . Still  to  mystify  you,  he 
says  “ there  is  to  be  no  drop  line.”  I place  him 
then  in  this  dilemma : either  you  must  go  to  the 
Stoford  Station  on  a drop,  (or  branch,  if  this 
name  please  him  better,)  or  you  must  find  your 
way  there  as  you  can,  and  if  too  late  for  the  train, 
have  the  pleasure  to  wait  for  another.  I am  in- 
clined, for  once,  to  believe  my  friend,  that  the  drop 
will  not  be  made,  and  you  know  the  alternative ! 
Thinking  he  has  deluded  you,  he  adds  a long 
paragraph  containing  a number  of  assertions  ; but 
which  I can  call  by  no  more  appropriate  name 
than  “ moonshine.”  Try  them  yourselves  by  the 
test  of  the  Stoford  line,  and  the  Yeovil  drop,  and 
I am  sure  you  will  find  them  so.  What  he  states 
about  charges,  is  on  a par  with  his  other  asser- 
tions. I fully  abide  by  my  first  statement,  and 
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am  prepared  to  give  any  person  that  will  ask  me, 
the  most  satisfactory  proof. 

What  does  he  mean  by  “ a fair  and  free  com- 
“ petition  ?”  He  knows  well,  that  only  one 
Company  can  have  the  line  to  Exeter.  If  the 
South  Western  line  be  carried,  the  other  must 
certainly  be  lost ; but  if  the  Great  Western 
broad  gauge  line  be  carried,  the  Stoford  line  is 
gone  for  ever  ! Where  then  is  this  boasted  com- 
petition ? It  can  only  exist  in  the  heated  imagi- 
nation of  my  friend.  It  is  well  ascertained  by  all 
who  have  watched  the  working  of  the  Railway 
system,  that  competition  is  a word  almost  un- 
known, even  in  the  North  of  England,  where 
lines  of  necessity  are  more  numerous  ! How  then 
can  it  possibly  flourish  in  the  West?  I might 
expect  to  gain  as  much  by  any  competition  that 
it  is  possible  to  attain  as  my  opponent ; but  I have 
not  the  motive  for  trying  to  mislead  you  with 
words  having  no  meaning. 

I have  not  been  long  enough  in  London  learn- 
ing the  merits  of  the  Ramsgate,  Dover,  and 
Brighton  lines  ; you  must  therefore  excuse  our 
travelling  so  far  together.  I presume  my  “ Towns- 
man” has  an  idea  of  spending  his  summer  months 
at  one  of  those  fashionable  watering  places,  and 
wishes  to  go  there  on  the  narrow  gauge,  and  this 
is  the  great  advantage  that  “ can  never  be  offered 
“ by  its  rival.”  He  is  on  very  good  terms*  with 
himself,  and  fancies  the  Town,  with  the  West  of 
England,  should  be  at  his  disposal ! Prodigious, 
indeed  ! Call  to  your  recollection,  that  the  Great 
Western  Company  first  brought  a Railway  to 
Yeovil ! Call  also  to  your  recollection  who  bar- 
tered away  every  claim  to  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  who  broke  their  agreement  when  self-interest 
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prompted,  and  you  will  remember  that  the  South 
Western  Company  having  once  sold  you , may  at 
any  time  do  so  again  ! 

The  Great  Western  Company  never  said  Yeovil 
did  not  want  a line, — they  always  thought  Yeovil 
wanted  good  lines , and  have  proposed  them.  Only 
think  if  my  opponent  could  have  offered  such,  and 
the  other  the  drop,  how  furious  would  have  been 
his  indignation,  how  loud  his  denunciations  ! 

“Townsman’*  tries  to  mystify  you  again  about 
Castle  Cary ; but  this  is  a tender  subject  for  him, 
and  I wonder  at  his  boldness  in  drawing  so  largely 
on  your  gullibility ! Every  one  must  know  that 
if  the  “ South  Western  Scheme  is  rejected ’’  the 
Great  Western  will  pass.  Having  then  the  London 
and  Exeter  line  through  Yeovil,  the  Great  Western 
Company,  not  only  would  not  want  another,  but 
they  would  use  every  effort  to  prevent  the  Castle 
Cary  line  to  Taunton  being  made.  Reverse  the 
picture,  and  “he  that  runs  may  read”!  Suppose 
the  Stoford  line  passed,  would  the  Great  Western 
then  take  all  their  Western  traffic  round  by  way 
of  1 Bristol,  or  would  they  give  it  ail  up  to  their 
opponents  at  Exeter  ? They  would  do  neither 
one  nor  the  other ; but  would  be  compelled  in  self 
defence  to  adopt  the  short  line  from  Castle  Cary 
to  Taunton,  and  thus  get  a direct  line  from  Exeter 
to  London  and  in  “Townsman’s”  words  “Yeovil 
would  be  thrown  overboard.”  This  is  no 
ideal  picture  but  a stern  reality,  and  is  almost  as 
sure  to  follow  the  passing  the  South  Western  line, 
as  effect  follows  cause ! Ponder  this  over  my 
friends  in  the  most  serious  manner : for  it  is  of 
trial  importance  to  Traders , Innkeepers  and  others 9 
and  its  consequences  must  be  felt,  more  or  less, 
by  every  inhabitant  of  the  Town . I freely  grant 
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that  this  is  not  a national  but  a Yeovil  question. 
If  therefore  you  will  not  look  after  your  own 
interests,  who  will  do  so  for  you  ? 

I believe  I have  now  answered  every  part  of 
“ Townsman’s”  letter,  his  main  statements  are  at 
variance  with  truth.  I wish  he  had  stuck  more  to 
facts  and  dealt  less  in  mystification;  but  as  it  comes, 
so  I take  it.  I owe  him  no  ill  will ; he  had  his  duty 
to  perform  for  his  employers,  for  which  doubtless  he 
is  well-paid ! Perhaps  he  has  performed  it  in  the  best 
way  he  thought  suited  to  such  a bad  cause . I now 
leave  him  in  your  hands  and  you  well  know  why 
he  has  witheld  his  real  name.  If  he  will  come 
forward  boldly  and  ask  for  a public  meeting , then 
in  your  presence  I will  argue  this  question  with 
him , and  you  shall  decide  between  us,  and  though  he 
may  have  ten  times  more  talent,  and  twenty  times 
the  powers  of  language  that  I possess,  yet  I will 
not  fear  the  result , conscious  that  he  is  doubly  armed 
whose  cause  is  just. 

I again  subscribe  myself. 

Fellow  Townsmen, 

With  the  greatest  and  most  sincere  respect, 
Very  faithfully  your’s, 

WILLIAM  BIDE. 


Yeovil,  February  20th,  1847. 
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TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  YEOVIL. 


Fellow  Townsmen, 

Since  writing  my  reply  to  “ Townsman,”  Mr. 
Vining’s  letter  of  the  same  date  has  been  handed 
to  me,  and  I feel  bound  to  state  that  a greater 
piece  of  deception , or  a more  highly  coloured  picture 
than  he  has  drawn,  I have  never  witnessed,  even 
from  Mr,  Vining\  He  writes  as  the  paid  Agent 
of  the  South  "Western  Company,  and  no  doubt 
you  will  soon  learn  what  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  his  statements  ! You  all  know,  that  a pleader, 
lor  his  fee,  can  make  the  blackest  case  appear  fair 
and  comely;  but  the  jury  are  told  what  reliance 
to  place  on  Counsels’  statements  ; and  I tell  you 
to  take  nothing  as  a fact  that  is  told  you  by  any 
special  pleader,  but  judge  for  yourselves  ! 

The  few  plain  observations  I addressed  to  you 
before  seem  to  have  created  much  consternation 
in  the  enemy's  camp  ; hence  the  hold  unscru- 
pulous attempts  to  write  them  down.  Mr.  Vining 
must  have  been  driven  very  closely  up,  to  admit 
that  the  main  line  is  a Stoford  one,  with  the 
station  as  I described. 
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You  will  now  know  what  to  think  of  “ Towns- 
man” ! Bear  in  mind,  I fully  adhere  to  all  the 
observations  I have  made  about  this  drop  line, 
and  I refer  you  to  them.  You  can  now  say 
whether  you  will  be  contented  with  this  acknow- 
ledged drop  from  Stoford  to  Yeovil ! Will  you 
not  spurn  it  from  you  with  the  contempt  it  merits? 
If  you  do  not,  then  I do  not  know  you. 

As  to  all  \\iefine  promises  made  by  Mr.  Vining 
and  Mr.  Chaplin  about  the  trains  all  stopping  to 
w ait  for  the  Yeovil  “ droppingg,  &c.,”  they  are  not 
worth  more  than  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
written.  Should  they,  unfortunately,  get  their 
line,  long  before  the  five  years  are  expired  in 
which  it  is  stated  it  wdll  be  made,  they  might 
again  sell  the  country , or  Mr.  Chaplin  might  be  no 
longer  a Director,  and  with  the  then  certainty  of 
a branch  from  Castle  Cary  to  Taunton,  w hich  is 
stated  would  throw  you  “ overboard,”  what  sort 
of  a line  can  it  be  supposed  they  w ould  then  lay 
down  for  Yeovil  ? 

You  will  remember,  that  Mr.  Yining  being 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  or  forgetting  that  the  South  - 
ampton  and  Dorchester  wras  a South  Western  line, 
at  the  public  meeting  last  year,  gave  a very  pretty 
description  of  it, — he  described  it  as  the  worst  in 
all  its  features , that  could  any  where  be  found. 
Can  you  doubt  then,  with  the  certainty  of 
the  broad  gauge  traffie  being  diverted  from 
this  Town  to  Castle  Cary,  and  with  Yeovil 
throwm  “ overboard,”  that  their  Stoford  line  wTould 
be  such  another  thing , as  the  Southampton  and 
Dorchester  ? And  even  upon  this  “ cheap  and 
dirty”  system,  with  their  diminished  traffic,  they 
must  charge  at  an  extravagant  rate  to  pay  for 
working  it.  I freely  pass  ever  all  the  personal 
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remarks  about  my  narrow  views,  my  geographical 
knowledge,  &c,  as  it  may  be  that  the  West  of 
England  in  Mr.  Vining’ s opinion  comprises  the 
district  around  Salisbury  and  Southampton,  and 
the  narrow  gauge  lines  he  speaks  of,  North  and 
South  of  Exeter,  may  be  confined  to  his  own 
imagination.  He  thinks  that  I know  nothing ; 
I cannot  be  offended,  for  he  has  paid  you  all 
a similar  compliment ; but  with  my  short  sighted- 
ness, l have  seen  through  some  of  the  deep  schemes 
of  Mr.  Vining,  perhaps  to  his  annoyance,  and  I 
fully  believe  that  they  will  be  still  more  and  more 
seen  through. 

In  contra-distinction  to  his  views, I call  the  whole 
country,  West  of  the  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Wey- 
mouth Railway ; or  all  between  that  line  and  the 
Lands  End  in  Cornwall,  as  pre-eminently  the  West 
of  England,  and  in  which  the  broad  gauge  prevails. 
The  break  of  gauge,  therefore,  which  the  Stoford 
Line  would  cause,  must,  both  in  a national  and 
local  point  of  view,  be  very  objectionable.  This 
then,  instead  of  being  a “ supporting  feature”  is  a 
direct  condemnation  of  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Vining  states  “ it  is  a fact  that  you  may 
“ now  travel  from  London  to  Leeds,  or  to  the  end 
“ of  the  Railways  in  that  direction,  in  the  same 
“ Carriage,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when 
“ the  narrow  gauge  lines  shall  be  completed,  we 
“ shall  be  enabled,  without  any  change  whatever,  to 
“ proceed  to  any  part  of  the  Country.”  Now  in 
this  Gentleman’s  own  language,  I unhesitatingly 
tell  him  “ that  is  not  the  fact''  Every  Railway 
traveller  knows  it  is  not.  Either  Mr.  Vining,  as 
usual,  is  here  drawing  very  largely  on  your 
supposed  ignorance,  or  he  himself  “ evidently  knows 
“ very  little  about  the  practical  working  of  Railways 
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“ or  Railway  trains ” I presume  he  has  never 
travelled  on  any  other  than  the  Great  Western 
and  South  Western  lines,  or  he  has  learnt  very 
little  by  it.  I never  heard  a more  ridiculous 
assertion,  than  that  a person  will  he  able  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  England  in  the  same  carriage  l 
Does  he  suppose  that  a person  is  to  have  an  engine 
and  train  entirely  to  himself,  to  travel  when,  and 
where  he  likes  ? But  whether  or  not  he  thinks  so, 
it  proves  clearly  that  Mr.  Vining,  although  a great 
declaimer  “ knows  very  little  about  the  practical 
working  of  Railways  or  Railway  trains ” 

Again,  he  writes,  “ There  is  to  be  a branch  from 
“ this  main  line  at  Bradford  to  join  the  Exeter, 
“ Yeovil,  and  Dorchester  line,  at  Stoford , near  the 
“ Factory,  so  as  for  the  through  trains  to  pass  on 
“ to  the  road-side  station , and  wait  the  arrival  of 
“ the  Yeovil  train.”  Perhaps,  among  many 
strange  assertions,  this  is  the  most  extraordinary  ! 
the  middle  portion  of  a main  line  of  Railway  is 
here  called  a branch , the  main  station  a “ road-side 
“ station  ! !”  I will  not  insult  your  common  sense 
by  making  any  comment  on  this  absurdity. 

Referring  to  the  rates,  Mr.  Vining  quotes  from 
me  “ all  the  line  and  stations ,”  and  then  goes  on 
to  say  “ will  not  be  rated  in  the  parish  of  Barwick.’’ 
I have  never  said  that  “ all  the  line  and  stations 
“ would  be  rated  in  the  parish  of  Barwick  but 
I did  say  “ the  line  and  station (of  course,  mean- 
ing the  66  main  line ” and  umain  station,” ) would 
be  rated  in  another  parish.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
drop  line  from  Stoford  to  Yeovil,  which  appears 
to  be  a doubtful  question,  then,  of  course,  the 
small  part  of  that  drop  line  which  is  in  Yeovil, 
with  the  small  drop  station  will  be  rated  to  this 
parish,  but  no  more  ! You  are  then  told  that  the 
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stations  are  rated,  not  according  to  the  “ number 
“ of  trains,”  and  J might  add,  not  according  to 
the  turning  round  of  the  weather  cock ; one  is 
just  as  certain  as  the  other ; but,  perhaps  Mr. 
Vining  is  particularly  anxious  to  impress  upon 
you,  that  if  the  trains  on  this  drop  line  should  be 
few , still  you  would  have  the  rates  ; he  then  states, 
“ the  Yeovil  station , therefore,  for  so  large  a dis- 
“ trict,  will,  no  doubt,  be  a very  important  one, 
“ and  rated  accordingly.”  Now,  if  this  means 
anything,  it  must  be  that  the  main  station  will  be 
an  important  one,  which  is  to  be,  not  at  Yeovil , 
but  at  Stoford ! 

Mr.  Vining,  after  quoting  some  of  my  objec- 
tions to  the  drop  line,  says  “fortunately  these  ills, 
“ and  the  objections  slightly  glanced  at  by  Mr. 
“ Bide,  with  the  numerous  others  that  exist  only 
“ in  his  lucubrations,  (for  he  would  be  puzzled 
“ indeed  to  pen  another,)  are  only  imaginary* — 
“ painted  by  the  obscure  view  of  one  who  evi- 
“ deutly  knows  very  little  about  the  practical 
“ working  of  Railways,  or  Railway  trains.”  Now, 
in  proof  of  another  objection,  (which  Mr.  Vining 
may,  if  he  please,  also  call  imaginary ,)  I assert 
that  all  the  traffic,  both  passengers  and  goods, 
coming  from  the  South,  or  the  other  side  of  his 
proposed  Stoford  line , would,  of  course,  go  to  the 
Stoford  station  ; whereas,  if  the  main  station  had 
been  in  Yeovil,  the  whole  of  this  traffic  must  have 
come  here  also  ! What  think  you  of  this,  Traders, 
Innkeepers,  &c.  ? All  the  traffic  from  the  other 
side  of  the  line  will  be  thus  cut  off  entirely  from 
Yeovil ! And  this  is  not  all ; for  the  same  will 
happen  in  respect  of  all  traffic  on  this  side  of  the 
line  that  may  be  as  near,  or  almost  as  near , to  the 
main  station  as  the  drop  one  ! so  that  this  drop  line 
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will  keep  away  from  Yeovil  nearly  all  the  traffic, 
both  passengers  and  goods  of  the  surrounding 
district ! What  think  you  of  this,  Traders,  Inn- 
keepers, &c.  ? You  cannot  imagine  that  all  this 
traffic  being  kept  out  of  the  Town,  will  make 
money  plentiful , or  trade  good ! There  is  still 
another  objection,  and,  I dont  think,  I should 
be  puzzled  to  find  more.  It  is,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  main  train  stopping  at  Stoford , many 
passengers  will  never  come  into  the  Town , that 
would  do  so  if  the  main  station  were  at  Yeovil ! 
These  then,  are  fatal  objections , to  which,  add 
those  I have  before  named,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  judge  something  of  your  losses,  and  perhaps, 
a little  of  the  inconvenience  a drop  line  must 
occasion,  and  if  ever  this  evil  should  come  upon 
you,  you  will  then,  perhaps,  think  of  one,  who, 
notwithstanding  u his  obscure  views  f gave  you 
good  warning  ! Oppose  then  this  drop  line. 
Tradesmen,  Innkeepers,  and  all  other  Inhabitants 
of  Yeovil,  with  all  your  might ! 

Mr.  Vining’s  contradictions  are  all  on  a par ; 
but  I maintain  every  one  of  my  former,  and  present 
arguments,  and  will  just  give  you  a specimen  that 
you  may  see  his  candour . He  says  “ by  the  ex- 
“ press  trains,  first  class  passengers  are  charged 
“ alike  on  both  lines,  the  second  class  by  the 
“ Great  Western,  2s.  less  than  by  the  South  West- 
“ ern,  on  a distance  of  78  miles.’’  Now  I happen 
to  know  that  first  class  passengers  can,  with  a 
return  ticket,  travel  from  Exeter  to  London,  and 
back  again,  a distance  of  nearly  four  hundred 
miles , for  £3.  6s.  8 d.,  whilst  on  his  inferior  line, 
v with  less  speed,  a person  could  not  travel  by  ex- 
press train  the  same  number  of  miles  for  less  than 
Live  Pounds  ; a lesser  distance  in  the  same  pro- 
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portion  ; and  in  the  second  class  carriage,  the  con- 
trast is  still  more  favourable  to  the  Great  Western. 
He  flatly  contradicts  me,  with  regard  to  charges 
for  goods  and  is  again  himself  in  error . He  says 
ei  the  South  Western  Company  convey  parcels  up 
“ to  281bs.  weight,  from  Southampton  to  London, 
“ a distance  of  78  miles  for  Is.,  up  to  561bs.  for 
“ 1 s.  6d.,  up  to  1121bs.  for  2s.”  Now  I can  con- 
vince any  one,  not  already  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
the  Great  Western  Company  take  goods  1 52  miles 
at  Is.  for  1121bs!  [See  extracts  from  their  respec- 
tive Tables  of  charges  annexed.*] 

To  contrast  the  Great  Western  line  with  the 
Southwestern,  is  like  comparing  the  noble  Race 
Horse  with  the  common  Hack ! The  best  line 
in  England  with  one  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  worst!  All  must  admit  that  the  magnificent 
line  of  the  Great  Western  can,  and  does  compete 
with,  and  (as  I have  shewn  in  many  instances) 
fairly  beats  its  rival ; whilst  for  speed,  comfort,  and 
regularity,  scarcely  any  comparison  can  be  made 
between  them.  Every  one  who  has  travelled  on 
both  lines  well  knows  how  to  appreciate  Mr. 
Vining’s  remarks  on  the  ordinary  trains,  and  will 
be  able  to  judge  of  other  parts  of  his  statements  by 
his  candour  here.  The  honor  and  respectability  of 
the  Great  Western  Company  are  too  well  establish- 
ed to  suffer  by  any  remarks  coming  from  such  a 
quarter. 

Mr.  Vining,  quotes  again  from  me  “ we  have  a 
“ right  to  expect,  and  we  do  expect,  that  every 
“ line  passing  from  Salisbury  to  Exeter,  shall 
“ come  direct  to  the  Town,'1  he  then  says  is 
“ there  no  deception  here  ? Was  the  little  mono- 
“ syllable  to  intended  to  be  through?"  What  a 
shabby  insinuation  is  this,  purposely  got  up 
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by  himself  as  an  excuse  for  his  line  not  com- 
ing direct  to  the  Town ! He  follows  up  the 
insinuation  with  44  Mr.  Bide’s  reasoning  is  to 
“ that  effect;  ” but  I say,  it  has  no  such  effect.  It 
is  simply  for  a main  line  to  come  to  the  Town 
with  a main  Station.  We  all  know  there  cannot 
be  a Station  at  every  door,  although  you  might 
almost  fancy  that  something  of  the  kind  was  pro- 
mised you  in  London . To  be  serious,  there  can 
be  but  one  Station  in  a place  to  which  the  line 
must  come.  If  after  passing  the  Station,  it  were 
possible  to  run  through  our  Streets,  it  would  only 
be  a nuisance.  It  follows  then,  that,  after  hav- 
ing served  its  intended  purpose,  the  sooner  it  gets 
out  of  our  way  the  better  ; so  that  the  little  mono- 
syllable TO  was  not  intended  to  he  THROUGH; 
but  you  will  see  “ THROUGH  ” the  motives  for 
such  misrepresentations , and  deception  will  he 
again  unmasked ! 

I ask  you,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
almost  the  whole  trade  of  the  Town  of  Yeovil 
and  its  neighbourhood , including  Woolstaplers , 
Dealers , $c.,  $c.,  (not  holding  South  Western 
Shares,)  who  are  so  largely  interested  in  procuring 
the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  transit  for  goods, 
should  be  utterly  lost  to  their  own  interest  f Do 
you  think  none  of  us  can  even  consider  what 
will  best  answer  our  purpose  but  that  Mr. 
Vining  must  think  for  us  ? It  will  be  impossible 
for  you  to  come  to  this  conclusion.  The  alterna- 
tive is  that  we  are  right  in  our  opinions  but  that 
he,  being  a paid  agent,  is  unable  to  see  other 
interests  than  his  own . Remember  there  is  this 
very  simple  difference ! He  has  everything  to  gain 
from  his  line ! We  have  everything  to  gain 
from  having  the  best  lines,  and  everything 
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to  lose  from  having  a bad  one  ! Whose  opinion 
then  i«  disinterested  ? Whose  opinion  is  worth 
having?  You  have,  on  the  one  hand,  persons 
whose  self-interest  compels  them  to  think  for 
themselves,  whose  interest  is  one  and  the  same 
with  that  of  the  whole  Town  of  Yeovil,  and  on  the 
other,  the  Advocate  with  his  fee  ! 

Finally,  as  I said  to  “ Townsman,’’  so  I say  to 
Mr.  Vining,  I owe  him  no  ill  will:  he  had  his 
duty  to  perform,  and  no  doubt  with  such  a had 
case , has  treated  it  in  the  way  he  thought  best.  I 
shall  not  shrink  from  publicly  meeting  him  and 
“ Townsman,”  (be  they  two  persons  or  one,)  to 
discuss  this  question  on  public  grounds,  and  I think 
that  a sight  of  my  first  letter  will  convince  any 
candid  person  that  I attacked  the  proposed  STO- 
FORD  LINE  and  the  DECEPTIVE  DROP, 
without  any  personal  allusions . If  I have  been 
driven  to  a different  course,  it  has  been  in  self 
defence. 

I now  leave  the  question  in  your  hands,  being 
quite  satisfied  that  you  will  come  to  a sound 
decision. 

I again  subscribe  myself. 

Fellow  Townsmen, 

With  the  greatest  and  most  sincere  respect, 
Your’s  very  faithfully, 

WILLIAM  BIDE. 


Yeovil , February  22nd , 1847. 


* GREAT  WESTERN  Charges  for  Goods  per  Ton. 

From  London  to  ) 

Bridgwater  ( the  f 1st  class.  2nd  class.  3rd  class.  4th  class.  5th  class, 
nearest  point  toL£l.  0 0 £1.  5 6 £1.  10  0 £1.  18  6 £2.  5 0 

Yeovil)  152  miles  3 


LONDON  AND  SOUTH  WESTERN 


From  London  to 
Southampton 

7.8  miles. 


^ 1st  ( 
t 12s. 


class.  2nd  class. 

3 d.  15s.  6d. 


charges  for  Goods  per  Ton. 
3rd  class.  Packages.  Special. 
18s.  9d.  £1.0  0 £2. ..ft  0 


“ DECEPTION  UNMASKED.” 


A 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  LETTER 


TO  THE 

INHABITANTS  OF  YEOVIL, 

ON  THE  RAILWAY  QUESTION, 


BY  WILLIAM  BIDE, 


MAR  C H , 1 8 4 7. 


YEOVIL  : 

PRINTED  BY  TRENCHARD  AND  WHITBY. 


TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  YEOVIL. 


Fellow  Townsmen. 

I was  told  by  a knowing  person  of  the  South 
Western  party,  that  when  Mr.  Vining’s  second 
letter  came  out,  I was  to  be  completely  written 
down,  and  all  but  annihilated  ! At  length,  it  has 
appeared,  and  I am  happy  to  say,  that  I still 
exist,  and  with  the  correctness  of  my  former  views 
still  more  confirmed  ; but  if  this  gentleman  has  not 
gone  along  way  towards  writing  himself  d own,  I 
am  very  much  deceived,  and,  to  borrow  his  own 
expression,  the  South  Western  Company  may 
now  well  exclaim  “ save  us  from  our  friends 
for,  if  their  cause  cannot  be  maintained  elsewhere , 
on  different  grounds,  and  in  a very  different  man- 
ner, that  Company  can  have  but  little  chance  of 
success ! 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  trouble  you  again 
on  this  subject ; hut  being  one  of  the  Railway 
committee,  appointed  by  you,  to  watch  over  your 
interests,  and  having  entered  on  this  contest,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  again  to  “ unmask”  a few  mere 
ol  Mr.  Vining’s  deceptions  ! 
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I am  glad  to  find  we  differ  only  on  public  ground’s, 
I should  much  regret  didering  privately  with  any 
one.  and  as  we  are  both  become  “ public  property  ” 
we  must  submit  to  our  public  acts  being  46  severely 
44  scrutinized ; ” but  in  criticising  Mr.  Vining’s 
public  acts,  I will  not  descend,  as  he  has  done,  to 
the  meanness  of  making  garbled  extracts  ! I will 
not  omit  words , for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 
different  meaning  on  his  sentences  ! I will  not 
pretend  to  assume  that  he  has  said  one  thing , 
knowing  he  has  said  another , with  a different 
meaning  ! I will  not  resort  to  any  course  so 
dishonest,  feeling  assured  that  I shall  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  my  statements,  without  having 
recourse  to  such  devices  ! 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  Mr.  Vining’s  let- 
ter, I find  the  following  very  modest  statement, 
(in  reply  to  mine,)  which  I transcribe,  that  you 
may  see  how  truly  his  promise  is  performed  ! He 
writes,  44  I shall,  however,  confine  myself  to  the 
44  duty  of  exposing  and  refuting  his  errors  ; for  the 
44  cause  I am  advocating  is  too  strong  in  itself  to 
44  need  high  colouring  or  deception.  These  were 
44  not  the  characteristics  of  my  last  letter,  and  they 
44  shall  not  be  of  this  !”  I think  I must  have  con- 
vinced every  person  open  to  conviction,  that  his 
first  letter  was  made  up  of  highly  coloured  state- 
ments and  deception,  and  I have  no  doubt  of  shewT- 
ing  his  second  letter  to  be,  if  possible,  more 
deceptive  than  the  other. 

The  first  deception  lunmaslc , is  the  attempt  to 
make  it  appear  that  my  44  self-interest”  prevented 
my  forming  a disinterested  opinion  ! If  you  will 
refer  to  my  last  letter,  pages  15  and  16,  you  will 
see  that  so  far  from  my  speaking  of  myself  only, 
I was  speaking  of  44  almost  the  whole  trade  of  the 
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f<  Town  of  Yeovil  and  its  neighbourhood,  (not 
“ holding  South  Western  shares,”)  and  stated, 
that  the nt  interest,  (not  mine,)  was  one  and  the 
same  with  the  whole  Town  of  Yeovil,  and  that, 
they  having  so  much  at  stake,  their  opinions, 
( not  mine,)  of  the  rival  lines  must  be  disinterested. 
You  will  easily  see  through  the  motive  for  thus 
mis-stating  my  observations. 

Mr.  Vining  then  says,  “ for  his  comfort  let  me 
“ tell  him  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
“ wealth,  the  talent,  and  the  respectability 
“ of  Yeovil  are  opposed  to  his  opinions  !”  From 
past  experience,  I wonder  he  had  not  said  “ that 
<e  not  a fraction  scarcely”  of  the  wealth,  talent, 
and  respectability  of  Yeovil  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Great  Western  ! How  will  he  account  for 
the  unanimity  displayed  last  year  at  the  public 
meeting  in  condemnation  of  his  scheme  ? Will 
he  assert  that  the  people  have  changed  their 
opinions  ? If  so,  let  him  call  another  'public 
meeting , and  attempt  to  reverse  their  decision , 
and  appoint  a committee  to  act  with , instead  of 
against , him ! If,  as  I predict,  he  shrink  from 
doing  so,  it  will  be,  because  he  knows  the  sense 
of  the  Town  is  still  against  the  South  Western 
scheme  and  the  deceptive  drop  ! His  taunt , there- 
fore, is  only  another  insult  to  the  inhabitants 
generally,  and  to  the  principal  supporters  of  the 
Great  Western,  in  particular.  I think  it  would 
be  more  becoming  of  him,  to  recollect  that  he  was 
not  always  in  the  position  he  now  fills,  and  to 
treat  his  now  humbler  Townsmen  with  more  re- 
spect ! I believe  his  rich  and  talented  friends, 
(although  they  may  not  boldly  come  forward  to 
oppose  him J are  fully  aware,  that  the  lines  pro- 
posed by  the  Great  Western,  are  much  the  best 
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for  this  Town,  and  I know  that  some  of  them  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  so.  Let  him  call  the  meeting, 
and  test  my  opinion  on  this  point  ! I now  ask 
him,  Tvho  most  benefit  the  Town , the  manufac- 
turers, traders , or  those  wealthy , talented , and 
respectable  men  whom  he  has  dragged  forward, 
and  perhaps,  against  their  wishes  ? 

All  Mr.  Vining’s  long  statement  about  memo- 
rials, petitions,  &c.,  except  that  I was  asked  a 
question  or  two  about  them  in  the  House  of 
Lords  last  summer,  was  quite  new  to  me,  and  I 
still  believe  that  I never  signed  or  read  either  of 
the  memorials;  nor  did  I attend  the  railway  meet- 
ing alluded  to ; but  I believe  the  statement  to  be 
a trick,  got  up  purposely  to  impugn  my  testimony; 
and  even  if  I had  signed  them  both,  upwards  of 
two  years  since,  it  could  not  now  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  the  rival  lines ; for  at  that  time,  I,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  felt  the  want  of  a railway  to 
Yeovil  so  badly,  that  I was  then  willing  to  accept 
the  chance  of  any  railway  that  offered,  and  to  sign 
any  document  in  its  favor.  And  now  mark  what 
followed ! The  pure  South  Western  Company 
entered  into  a compact  with  the  Great  Western, 
and  on  certain  terms  bargained  away  this  country, 
and  the  present  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Weymouth 
Line  was  proposed.  Seeing  that  line  was  likely 
to  pass,  and  that  it  would  be  a very  useful  and 
beneficial  on  e,  particularly  for  Yeovil,  I resolved 
to  give  it  my  support!  Was  there  anything  in- 
consistent in  this  ? Or  rather  was  there  nothing 
inconsistent  in  Mr.  Vining’s  opposition  to  a line, 
which  I have  since  heard  him  say,  many  times, 
would  be  a very  good  and  useful  one  ? After  the 
compact  I have  just  alluded  to,  we  began  to  hear 
of  independent  Companies,  and  in  the  last  year  it 
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was  whispered  about  that  these  independent  lines, 
or  as  they  were  called  the  Central  line,  would 
pass  at  a distance  from  Yeovil  and  only  accom- 
modate the  town  with  a small  Drop.  From  the 
mystery  kept  up,  and  the  many  statements  and 
counter  statements  made,  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  some  time  for  non-professional  persons  to  decide 
whether  Yeovil  was  to  be  on  the  main  line  or  not. 
Yv^hen  I had  fully  ascertained  that  Yeovil  was 
intended  to  be  put  off  with  a drop , and  also  that 
the  Great  Western  Company  were  proposing  a 
line  as  near  for  us  to  London,  as  the  other  with 
the  drop,  and  also  a direct  line  to  Exeter,  1 could 
no  longer  hesitate  which  to  choose,  and  I firmly 
believe  that  every  man  with  a drop  of  Yeovil  blood 
in  his  veins,  ought  to  have  opposed  the  so  called 
“ Central  line  and  the  deceptive  drop  ,”  and  had  the 
same  determined  resistance  been  shewn  here  as  at 
Sherborne  to  a drop  line,  I believe  we  should 
now  be  in  a different  and  far  better  position. 

I have  no  particular  affection  either  for  the 
Great  Western  or  Southwestern  Companies,  but 
I feel  it  right  to  take  the  best  lines  that  are  offered. 
Is  there  any  inconsistency  in  this?  In  reply  to 
Mr.  Vining’s  assertion  that  “Mr.  Bide  has  chan- 
“ ged  his  opinion,  or  at  all  events  his  course  of 
“ action,’’  I say  most  emphatically  and  unreser- 
vedly, that  I have  done  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other!  Circumstances  have  changed  ; but  I have 
remained  true  to  my  purpose.  Mr.  Vining’s 
concluding  sneer  “ I can  give  a shrewd  guess  why, 
♦“and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  why,”  I 
cannot  understand,  and  I shall  be  obliged  if  he  will 
condescend  to  explain  it.  If  he  has  not  the  bold- 
ness to  do  so,  you  will  know  what  to  think  of  his 
insinuation . I have  never  been  a more  disinterested 
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or  impartial  witness  in  favor  of  the  Great  Western 
lines  than  I am  at  this  moment.  I have  always  been 
anxious  to  take  the  best  I could  get.  I have 
never  given  evidence  in  favor  of  the  present  South 
Western  lines.  1 have  never  held  a railway  share 
in  any  company.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  South 
Western  agents  have  obtained  signatures  to  their 
petitions  by  stating  that  I was  a large  holder  of 
shares  in  the  Great  Western  Company , and  conse- 
quently that  my  testimony  in  their  favor  was  of 
little  value ! I have  never  directly  or  indirectly 
received  any  favor,  or  promise  in  any  shape  or 
form  from  the  Company  I support,  nor  were  my 
letters  to  you,  written  with  the  knowledge  of  that 
Company  or  any  of  their  agents.  Who,  therefore, 
is  the  impartial  witness  ? I,  who  have  acted  with 
no  hope  of  other  gain  than  the  benefit  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  good  lines,  or  those  interested  and  well 
paid  persons , who  make  such  insinuations,  and 
obtain  signatures  by  such  dishonest  means  ? 

If  Mr.  Vining  had  told  you  how  much  his  Com- 
pany paid  for  writing  and  inserting  in  “ the  Rail- 
way Chronicle  of  the  13th  February”  the  article 
which  he  has  been  at  the  expense  of  reprinting 
and  so  freely  circulating,  you  would  have  been 
able  to  judge  of  its  disinterestedness , and  appreci- 
ated it  accordingly.  I,  too,  could  give  you  news- 
paper articles  of  an  opposite  tendency. 

Mr.  Vining  says  ‘‘it  is  immaterial  whether  it  be 
“ called  a drop,  a branch,  or  main  line,  as  the 
“ advantages  will  be  the  same but  I say  it  is 
most  material  ; for  to  call  the  drop  line  a main  line 
is  a wilful  deception ! He  then  proceeds.  “ he 
‘ would  have  you  believe,  that  a person  going 
from  London  to  Exeter  would  stop  at  Yeovil,  if 
the  main  line  passed  through  Yeovil,  and  that 
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**  persons  residing  on  the  Yeovil  side  of  the  line, 
u will  pass  the  Yeovil  station  and  go  on  to  8to- 
“ ford ; but  all  this,  together  with  his  description 
“ of  the  West  of  England,  the  national  objections 
“ to  the  8 to  ford  line  from  its  break  of  gauge, 
“ when  it  is  to  be  all  on  one  gauge,  and  so  con- 
“ nected  as  not  to  need  any  assistance  from  the 
“ broad,  is  so  puerile  that  I think  it  unnecessary 
<:to  make  any  farther  remark  on  it.”  1 scarcely 
know  on  what  terms  to  speak  of  these  manifold 
deceptions  ! I have  never  said  that  persons  tra- 
velling from  London  to  Exeter  would  stop  at 
Yeovil,  &c. ; but  it  is  easy  to  state  what  descrip- 
tion of  persons  would  stop.  I have  never  said 
that  persons  residing  on  the  Yeovil  side  of  the 
line,  would  pass  the  yeovil  station  and  go  on 
to  stoford  ! I have  never  said  there  was  a 
break  of  gauge  on  the  stoford  line,  or  South 
Western  line , or  whatever  name  it  is  called , and  I 
entreat  every  candid  person,  whether  friend  or 
opponent,  to  read  carefully  pages  12  and  13  of 
my  second  letter,  and  appreciate,  as  it  deserves, 
Mr.  Yining’s  method  of  reply.  He  perverts  every 
sentence  of  mine  to  his  own  purpose,  without  the 
least  regard  for  truth  or  candour , and  then  contra- 
dicts my  perverted  (not  my  real)  sentences!  I 
appeal  boldly  to  you  all  (after  you  have  examined 
for  yourselves)  for  your  opinion  of  an  advocate 
that  can  resort  to  such  a course,  or  of  the  cause 
that  he  thinks  requires  it.  This  I take  to  be  suf- 
ficient proof  that  he  is  unable  to  controvert  my 
statements. 

Mr.  Yining’s  short  paragraph  respecting  Castle 
Cary  must  convince  every  candid  person  that  he 
is  fully  aware  that  what  I stated  in  respect  of  the 
short  line  being  made  from  Castle  Cary  to  Taun- 
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ton  is  almost  certain  to  follow  the  passing  the 
stoford,  or  South  Western  line,  and  that  Yeovil 
will  be  then  “ thrown  overboard .” 

As  to  the  Southampton  and  Dorchester  Rail- 
way, 1 appeal  to  all  who  attended  the  public 
meeting,  whether  what  I stated  is  not  entirely 
correcr. 

Mr.  Vining  writes,  " after  quoting  my  state- 
“ ments,  that  it  is  a fact  you  may  now  travel  from 
“London  to  Leeds,  or  to  the  end  of  the  railways 
“ in  that  direction  in  the  same  carriage,  he  flatly 
“ states  that  is  not  the  fact.”  If  you  will  refer  to 
the  quotation  in  page  10  of  mv  second  letter,  you 
will  find  he  has  quoted  only  about  half  the  sen- 
tence; thus  cunningly  making  me  appear  to 
contradict  that  which  I knew  to  be  true ; for  I did 
not  deny  that  you  can  travel  from  London  to 
Leeds  in  the  same  carriage  ; but  / did,  and  do  still, 
deny  his  statement  that  “ without  any  change 
“ whatever  you  will  be  able  to  proceed  to  any 
“part  of  the  Country’ * ! It  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  you  will  be  able  to  proceed  from  Yeovil  or 
any  other  Town,  in  the  same  carriage  to  any  part 
of  the  Country,  that  you  may  require  to  visit. 

You  have  received,  gratis,  a history  of  travels, 
which  were,  no  doubt,  particularly  interesting  to 
the  traveller,  and  I regret  that  he  has  not  gained 
more  practical  information  by  them. 

Mr.  Vining  seems  anxious  I should  say  some- 
thing about  “ the  River-side  stations but  I should 
like  to  see  them  first ; still  if  they  should  be  com- 
pleted, they  may  be  of  advantage  to  some  persons 
but  of  none  to  others.  Whatever  this  advantage 
may  be,  the  Great  Western  Company  are  about 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  obtain 
similar  advantages , by  extending  their  line  also 
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to  the  City. 

Another  word  about  the  express  trains.  Read 
Mr.  Vining’s  remarks  and  also  mine ! you  will 
then  observe  that  in  making  the  comparison,  there 
was  no  want  of  candour  on  my  part.  I stated  that 
the  charge  with  a return  ticket  from  London  to  Ex- 
eter and  back,  was  £3.  6s.  : whilst  the 

charge  on  the  South  Western  line  for  the  same 
distance  was  £5.  and  for  a lesser  distance  in  the 
same  proportion.  1 again  say  it  is  so,  and  whether 
you  take  Mr.  Vining’s  number  of  miles  or  mine, 
the  charges  on  the  lines  are  in  the  same  proportions. 
Mr.  Vining  has  not  been  candid  enough  to  tell 
you  that  there  are  only  two  express  trains  running 
daily  on  the  South  Western  Lines : whilst  there 
are  four  magnificent  and  most  useful  express 
trains  on  the  Great  Western  ! 

You  shall  now  see  whether  I have  attempted 
any  deception  in  regard  to  goods,  or  whether  my 
opponent  has  not  practised  it  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances.  In  my  first  letter,  I told  you,  that  the 
Great  Western  Company  carried  goods,  ( mark 
goods , not  parcels ,)  at  a lower  rate  than  the  South 
Western,  and  Mr.  Vining  well  knew  what  goods 
I meant ; for,  a short  time  since,  when  he  tried  to 
induce  me  to  change  my  views,  by  offers  of  South 
Western  shares,  I explained  to  him,  that  the  Com- 
pany I supported,  carried  first  class  goods,  (in 
which  were  included  skins,  required  for  the  staple 
trade  of  the  Town,)  at  a lower  rate  than  the  South 
Western.  I named,  that  their  charge  for  carrying 
such  goods  from  London  to  Bridgwater,  152  miles, 
was  only  Is.  per  cwt.,  or  2()s.  per  ton,  and,  on 
which  he  remarked,  that  he  was  not  before  aware 
that  the  Great  Western  carried  goods  so  cheaply . 
Knowing  this  fact,  what  can  you  think  of  his 
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contradicting  my  assertion  in  his  first  letter,  with- 
out giving  any  other  proof  than  in  a subsequent 
paragraph,  quoting  the  South  Western  charges 
for  parcels  ? In  my  reply  to  his  letter,  I quoted 
his  remark  about  parcels , to  shew  the  attempted 
deception,  and  the  utter  absurdity  of  comparing 
the  carriage  of  gooc/s  with  parcels ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  I took  especial  care  that  no  one  should 
be  deceived  by  my  statement  of  the  charge  for 
goods  ; for  I immediately  referred  them  to  the 
extracts  from  the  tables,  shewing  the  correct 
charges  of  the  Great  Western  Company  for  each 
class  goods  for  152  miles,  (Bridgwater  being 
the  nearest  point  to  Yeovil,)  and  of  the  South 
Western,  for  each  class  goods,  from  London  to 
Southampton,  77  miles,  {about  half  the  above 
distance.)  Read  then,  the  paragraph,  pages  12 
and  13  of  his  letter,  beginning  with  “ this  is  as 
unwarrantable  a piece  of  deception”  &c.,  and  at 
once  you  must  see  his  condemnation  falls  entirely 
on  himself!  You  will  also  observe,  he  quotes 
many  articles  as  first  class  goods  ; but  among 
them  I cannot  find  brass,  which  appears  to  be 
confined  exclusively  to  his  company ! 

To  refute  all  the  deceptions  intended  by  Mr. 
Vining’s  statements,  pages  13  and  14,  exhibited 
in  such  large  figures,  would  require  too  much 
time ; but  you  will  observe,  that  he  is  at  last 
obliged  to  admit  the  fact,  that  first  class  goods, 
(which  include  skins,)  are  carried  152  miles  for 
Is.  per  cwt. ! He  thinks  to  neutralize  this  fact, 
by  making  again,  a most  ridiculous  statement 
about  parcels  of  the  4th  class,  although  he  has 
told  you  that  no  comparison  can  be  made  between 
goods  and  parcels.  He  makes  another  compari- 
son, still  more  unfair ! I mentioned  the  cost  of 
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1st  class  goods ; he  has,  in  his  own  very  ingenious, 
but  most  dishonest  way,  compared  the  cost  of  the 
4th  class  with  my  statement  of  the  1st  class  char- 
ges ; knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  charges 
for  4th,  or,  as  termed  by  the  South  Western, 
packages,  are  with  both  Companies  nearly  double 
those  for  first  class  goods  ! Not  content  with 
all  this  inconsistency,  be  takes  the  cost  of  a parcel , 
(4 ih  class  remember,)  he  calculates  what  the  cost 
would  amount  to,  by  the  ton,  and  then,  thinking 
his  trick  would  escape  your  detection,  and,  per- 
haps, that  I might  be  tired  of  this  controversy, 
has  the  assurance  to  quote  parcels  of  the  4th  class , 
not  by  the  pound,  nor  even  by  the  crrt.,  but 
“ after  the  rate  of  per  ton,”  against  my  heavy  ls£. 
class  goods!!  We  have  all  heard  of  parcels 
being  carried  by  the  pound,  and  even  by  the  cwt., 
but  it  is  quite  new,  to  calculate  the  charge  for  a 
pound  “ after  the  rate  of  per  ton !” 

This  inconsistent  gentleman,  I presume,  forgot 
he  had  in  his  first  letter,  quoted  to  you  the  cost 
of  similar  parcels  for  the  same  distance  on  the 
South  Western  line  ! I must  beg  you  to  refer  to 
it,  at  page  13 : calculate,  as  he  has  done,  the  cost 
of  the  Great  Western  parcels  “ after  the  rate  of 
“ per  ton,”  you  will  then  find  the  South  Western 
charge  for  1 T2  lbs.  is  40 s.,  ; for  56  lbs.  60s. ; and 
for  28  lbs.  80s. ; whereas,  Mr.  Vining,  in  his  very 
large  figures,  states  the  Great  Western  charges 

for  11%  lbs.  to  fee  1 Od.,  for 
5 Cl  lb§.  43s.  4 d.,  and  for  S8  lbs. 

Ci©S.  8 cl.  ! Recollect,  the  distance  is  the  same, 
and  that  these  are  his  own  statements  ; the  South 
Western  charges  being  in  \m  first,  and  the  Great 
Western  charges  in  his  second  letter  ! I wish 
every  person  most  particularly  to  see  for  himself, 
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and  compare  Mr.  Vining’s  statements  with  the 

opening  paragraph  of  his  letter.  He,  in  trying 
to  overreach  me  by  a very  cunning  trick,  has,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  overreached  himself,  and 
proved  more  in  favour  of  the  Great  Western,  than 
I had  attempted  to  do ! I will  not  copy  from 
him,  and  take  an  unfair  advantage ; I therefore 
mention  that,  he  states  the  above  charges,  include 
the  delivery , by  the  South  Western,  to  any 
part  of  London  : I will  not  say  this  is  not  the 
case  ; but  I have  received  many  complaints  of  the 
high  porterage  charged,  on  delivering  in  London, 
parcels  that  have  been  carried  by  the  South 
Western  Company. 

His  tables  are  made  up  with  his  own  selection 
of  articles,  and,  in  the  same  candid  method,  the 
goods  carried  by  the  Great  Western  are  put  in 
the  columns  for  parcels , and  which  parcels  are 
calculated  in  the  former  ingenious  way  “ after 
u the  mte  of  per  ton  whilst  for  a purpose  you 
can  now  fully  understand,  he  has  not  favored  you 
with  any  calculation  on  liis  line  “ after  the  rale  of 
“ per  ton ,”  but  simply  the  charge  for  a ton  in  a 
single  column,  and  the  column  representing  the 
ton  of  the  Great  Western  Company  is  headed  3 
cu  t.  and  upwards  ! if  this  be  not  intended  for 
deception , it  looks  very  much  like  it,. 

You  will  observe  Mr.  Vining  takes  the  charges 
on  his  line  for  the  whole  length  thereof;  whilst  on 
the  other,  he  takes  them  for  only  a part  of  their 
line,  viz.  from  London  to  Chippenham.  A com- 
parison of  this  kind  must  generally  be  against  the 
company  cut  off  at  some  middle,  and  perhaps 
unfavorable  point  of  their  line,  and  in  this  case  it 
is  somewhat  so  to  the  Great  Western  Company, 
and  you  may  easily  see  why  Mr.  Vining  objected 
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to  Bridgwater,  (the  nearest  point  to  Yeovil,)  being 
taken,  and  in  which  we  are  so  much  more  interest- 
ed, simply  because  there  the  comparison  would 
be  more  favorable  to  the  Company  I support. 

And  now  for  the  finishing  specimen  of  this 
candid  writer.  I began  to  compare  his  pretended 
copy  of  tables,  and  being  interested  in  skins , I 
looked  first  to  this  item  and  found  the  charge  of 
13s.  to  Chippenham  was  correct;  but  by  the 
South  Western  to  Salisbury  it  is  14s.  3d.;  whilst 
this  fair  and  honest  Gentleman  set  it  down  at 
13s.  6d. ! On  further  comparing  his  copy  of 
tables  with  the  South  Western  bill  of  charges 
issued  in  February  last,  I found  he  had  understa- 
ted all  the  charges  of  his  Company ; he  having 
inserted  in  his  tables 

for  the  first  class  13s.  fid.  instead  of  14s.  3d. ! 

for  the  second  class  1 7s.  6d.  instead  of  18s.  2d. ! ! 

and  for  the  third  class  21s.  instead  of  22s.  Id.!!! 
Who  can  contend  with  such  a writer?  I will 
make  no  comment!  Let  every  candid  person 
draw  his  own  conclusion. 

To  further  expose  the  absurdity  of  Mr.  Vining's 
tables  and  his  want  of  practical  information  is  in- 
deed “ a work  of  supererogation.”  But  one  word 
to  the  Yeovil  manufacturers.  He  states  the  charge 
for  conveying  a parcel  of  gloves  weighing  281bs. 
from  Chippenham  to  London,  94  miles*  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  to  be  after  the  rate  of 
73s.  4d.  per  ton  ; divide  this  and  it  gives  lid. 
for  the  parcel  of  28lhs.  I pay  Messrs.  Wh  tmash 
and  Co.,  (I  believe  in  common  with  all  other 
manufacturers,)  Is,  for  conveying  a parcel  of 
gloves  of  this  weight,  not  94  miles  only , but  SS' 
BBliloS  on  the  road  to  Taunton,  and  from  thence 
163  Utiles  on  the  Great  Western  to  London. 
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Mr.  Vining  sets  down  the  South  Western  charge 
for  gloves  at  21s.  “ per  ton  for  any  weight.”  Di- 
vide this  and  it  gives  about  3?d.  for  the  parcel  of 
28  lbs.  ; whereas  he  has  told  you  that  they  will 
not  take  such  a parcel,  even  for  a lesser  distance, 
under  Is.  Perhaps  he  will  say,  but  I did  not 
mean  you  to  divide  my  ton  into  lesser  quantities. 
If  not,  why  did  he  head  it  “ rate  per  ton  for  any 
weight?  Or  why  did  he  quote  the  Great  West- 
ern parcels  in  the  same  way  at  “ the  rate  of 
“ per  ton”  ? He  must  have  meant  this,  as  parcels 
of  gloves  are  never  large  enough  to  weigh  a ton 
each.  Thus  you  see  how  many  inconsistencies  a 
person  gets  into  by  writing  on  subjects  he  evi- 
dently knows  little  about.  After  what  I have 
stated,  all  Mr.  Vining’s  remarks  about  South 
Western  liberality,  candour,  &c.,  must  be  appre- 
ciated as  they  deserve,  and  require  no  further  ob- 
servations from  me.  Every  Yeovil  manufacturer 
knows  that  a very  large  quantity  of  the  Yeovil 
parcels  are  sent  over  nearly  200  miles  of  ground, 
27  of  which  are  by  road  to  Taunton,  and  thence 
by  the  Great  Western  to  London,  in  preference  to 
the  very  much  nearer  route  by  the  other  Company. 

I must  now  beg  you  to  observe  some  points  in 
my  letters  that  he  has  either  not  remarked  upon 
or  mis-stated , which  must  be  considered  as  unan- 
swerable ! 

1st.  The  drop  is  now  acknowledged , so  that 
this  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TOWN  IN 
THE  ROUTE,  IS  ENTIRELY  AVOIDED 
BY  THE  MAIN  LINE  ! 

2nd.  He  has  not  noticed,  my  arguments  that 
the  passing  oj  his  line  would  be  sure  to  lead,  to  a 
line  from  Castle  Car g to  Taunton  ! You  can  see 
what  “ Townsman,”  Mr.  Vining,  and  I have  said, 
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must  follo  w the  adoption  of  such  a.  tine  ; Yeovil 
would,  of  course,  be  thrown  overboard  ! 

3rd.  What  I stated  to  you  in  my  last  letter 
about  the  rates  for  the  main  line  and  main  station 
is  unnoticed,  and  you  must  know  that  it  could 
not  be  denied  ; so  that  all  benefit  from  the  rates 
must  be  entirely  lost  to  Yeovil ; and  as  it  is  more 
than  likely  the  drop  will  never  be  made,  even 
this  small  promised  portion  may  not  be  obtained. 

4th.  What  I have  told  you  about  the  whole 
traffic,  both  passengers  and  goods,  is  also  unno- 
ticed, except  that  Mr.  Vining  pretends  I said,  that 
- persons  “ on  the  Yeovil  side  of  the  line,  will  pass 
“ the  Yeovil  station,  and  go  on  to  Stoford.”  I 
entreat  every  person  to  read,  and  attend  to  what 
I really  did  say  ; (see  page  12)  they  must  then 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  ALL  THE  TRAF- 
FIC I ALLUDED  TO,  MUST  BE  ENTIRELY 
LOST  TO  YEOVIL  l 

5th.  Mr.  Vining  does  not,  and  dare  not,  deny , 
that  what  I stated  about  the  cost  of  travelling  by 
express  trains,  and  by  which  a very  large  num- 
ber of  persons  travel  on  the  Great  Western  line, 
was  correct  for  any  distance,  long  or  short ; so 
that  here,  with  the  return  ticket,  is  the  enormous 
difference  of  one-third  by  first  class,  and  a still 
greater  difference  by  second  class , in  favour  of  the 
Great  Western  trains ! 

6th.  There  is  another  objection  to  the  drop  line, 
which  I would  particularly  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Vining’s  rich  friends  ! It  held 
good  at  Sherborne , where  the  proposal  for  a drop 
was  not  tolerated  for  a moment,  and  as  sure  as  I 
am  writing,  it  will  be  found  to  hold  good  at  Yeo- 
vil! The  objections  are,  that  as  so  much  traffic 
will  be  kept  out  of  the  Town , less  money  will  be 
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spent,  and  that  all  business  must  suffer  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  materially  reduce  the  value  of 
property ; whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  burden  of 
the  rates  will  be  increased.  It  was  stated,  by  a 
person  of  good  judgment,  in  the  neighbouring 
Town,  that  the  drop  must  occasion,  in  its  conse- 
quences, a reductioruof  40  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  their  property.  This  should  be  well  considered 
by  the  Yeovil  people, 

7th.  Mr.  Vining  has  not  noticed  my  challenge 
o come  mblicly  before  you , although  he  had  the 
liberality  to  state  that  “ more  than  three-fourths 
4 of  the  wealth , the  talent , and  the  respectability 
“ of  Yeovil  are  opposed  to  my  opinions.” 

After  all  that  has  been  written,  and  all  that  has 
been  said,  I am  not  aware  that  any  real  objec- 
tion has  been  named  against  the  proposed  lines 
of  the  Great  Western,  except  the  station  being 
outside  the  turnpike  gate  be  considered  one  : and, 
as  to  that,  it  is  certain  the  carriers  will  charge 
precisely  the  same  for  their  goods,  whether  the 
station  be  a little  nearer  or  otherwise.  I wouid 
certainly  have  preferred  the  station  being  nearer, 
and,  perhaps,  Mr.  Vining  could  easily  tell  you 
why  the  Company  felt  themselves  obliged  to  have 
it  at  the  intended  site,  and  he  might  have  been 
instrumental  in  getting  it  fixed  there. 

The  first  plans  of  the  Great  Western  Company 
will  shew  that  their  intention  was  to  have  brought 
their  station,  not  only  within  the  turnpike  gate , but 
into  the  Town  ! 

Let  us  now  see  what  we  are  offered  by  the 
Great  Western  Company . There  is  the  line  pro- 
posed to  London,  by  way  of  Hu ngerford  and 
Reading,  which,  if  not  interfered  with,  will  be  a 
very  good  and  beneficial  one . There  is  also 
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another  line  proposed  to  Salisbury,  giving  a di- 
rect communication  with  London,  and  all  the 
Towns  in  that  route ; there  is  the  Wilts,  Somer- 
set, and  Weymouth,  giving  you  a direct  commu- 
nication with  the  Mendip  Collieries,  and  bringing 
a benefit  to  every  person  rich  or  poor,  by  a cheap- 
er and  more  regular  supply  of%  coals;  a commu- 
nication also  with  Bath  and  Bristol ; from  thence, 
you  have  a direct  route  to  the  great  manufactur- 
ing Districts  of  the  North  of  England.  They 
give  you,  also,  lines  to  the  manufacturing  Towns 
of  North  Wiltshire;  to  Frome,  Bruton,  Castle 
Cary,  Shepton  Mallet,  Wells,  and,  in  fact,  to  al- 
most all  the  Eastern  division  of  the  County  of 
Somerset ; they  give  you,  also,  a direct  line  to 
Dorchester  and  Weymouth;  from  thence,  you 
have  access  to  the  whole #South  Coast  of  England, 
as  well  as  the  South  West,  including  Bridport, 
Lyme,  &c. ; they  also  propose  a line  to  Crew- 
kerne,  and  the  other  Towns  on  the  old  road  to 
Exeter.  You  thus  have  offered  you,  (all  starting 
from  the  Yeovil  station  on  one  uniform  broad 
gauge  J lines , North , East , South , and  West ; lines 
in  every  direction  you  can  wish,  and  I verily  believe 
that  for  Yeovil  purposes , this  is  a perfect  scheme , 
and  ought  to  be  unanimously  adopted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  South  Western  Com- 
pany offer  you  a line  from  London  to  Salisbury — 
to  Shaftesbury,  Sherborne,  BRADFORD,  STO- 
FORD,  and  by  the  route  described  above,  to 
Exeter,  WITH  A PALTRY  DROP  FOR  YEO- 
VIL, THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TOWN  OF 
ANY,  ON  THE  LINE,  and  which  I consider  to 
be  an  insult  to  you  ! OBSERVE  THE  SPLEN- 
DID POSITION  IN  WHICH  YEOVIL 
WOULD  BE  PLACED,  WITH  THE  GREAT 
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WESTERN  SCHEMES  FULLY  CARRIED 
OUT  ! ! On  the  other  hand,  SEE  THE  IGNO- 
BLE POSITION  OF  YEOVIL,  WITH  THE 
SOUTH  WESTERN  LINE  MADE!  RE- 
MEMBER ALSO,  THAT  YEOVIL  WOULD 
THEN  BE  THROWN  OVERBOARD,  AND 
YOU  CANNOT  HESITATE  WHICH  COM- 
PANY TO  SUPPORT. 

The  Citizens  of  Worcester  can  tell  you  what  it 
is,  to  be  placed  three  or  four  miles  off  the 
main  line,  with  the  promise  of  a drop  ! The 
drop  in  their  case  has  been  dropped , I believe  it 
will  be  also  dropped  in  yours ! 

Trusting  that  the  Great  Western  Company  will 
persevere  and  that  the  Parliament  will  come  to  a 
sound  decision  by  crowning  the  efforts  of  that 
Company  with  complete  success . 

I remain. 

Fellow  Townsmen, 

With  the  greatest  and  most  sincere  respect, 
Your’s  very  faithfully, 

WILLIAM  BIDE. 


Yeovil,  March  4th,  1847. 


The  above  was  detained  some  days  in  the  press,  to  be 
stitched  up  with  the  fourth  letter. 


* * 
* 
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FOURTH  LETTER. 


Fellow  Townsmen. 

The  preceding  Letter  was  written  to  expose 
some  of  Mr.  Vining’s  inconsistencies , errors , and 
deceptions.  I now  propose  to  give  you  some 
evidence , to  prove, 

1st.  The  superiority  of  the  broad  over  the 
narrow  gauge. 

2nd.  That  whilst  the  broad  gauge  was  the 
result  of  serious  thought  and  sound  calculation, 
the  narrow  was  produced  by  chance,  when  rail- 
way travelling  was  about  to  be  tried  as  an  expe- 
riment. 

3rd.  The  probability  that  eventually  the  nar- 
row gauge  system  must  give  way  to  the  broad. 

4tli.  That  it  is  of  national  importance  that 
the  broad  gauge  be  maintained  in  its  full  power 
in  the  West  of  England. 

5 th.  That  the  adoption  of  the  Southwestern 
scheme  of  railway  communication  between  Fal- 
mouth and  London,  would  absorb  an  enormous 
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amount  of  capital,  without  any  corresponding 
advantage ; whilst  to  carry  out  the  propositions 
of  the  Great  Western  Company,  there  would  only 
be  required  the  additional  line  from  Yeovil  to 
Exeter,  called  the  Exeter  Great  Western. 

6th.  That  the  rejection  by  Parliament  of  the 
Exeter  Great  Western  will  lead  to  a line  being 
made  from  Bruton  or  Castle  Cary  to  Taunton  ; 
thus  diverting  the  traffic  from  its  old  accustomed 
channel,  and  inflicting  a very  serious  injury  on 
the  Town  of  Yeovil. 

7th.  That  the  South  Western  Company  have, 
(perhaps  for  parliamentary  purposes  only)  redu- 
ced their  fares  to  the  lowest  possible  scale  ; whilst 
very  material  reductions  will  still  be  made  by  the 
Great  Western. 

Trace  the  history  of  the  great  inventions  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  and  you  will  find  gen- 
erally the  same  results,  that  the  inventor  had  to 
contend  at  first  against  fearful  odds  against  the 
prejudices  of  the  ignorant — the  fears  of  the  timid 
— the  loud  clamour  and  violent  abuse  of  persons 
interested  in  another  order  of  things — when  you 
reflect  on  this  powerful  array,  you  will  feel  no 
surprise  that  the  inventor’s  life  was  not  always 
sufficient  for  the  triumph  of  correct  principles. 
Truth  gradually  and  silently  works  its  way,  until 
the  day  arrives  when  error  and  prejudice  disap- 
pear, like  the  morning  mist  before  the  mid-day 
sun. 

The  invention  of  railways  and  locomotive  en- 
gines has  been  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Not 
many  years  have  passed  away  since  all  the  inter- 
ests I have  alluded  to  were  fiercely  arrayed 
against  Mr.  Stephenson’s  experiments.  He  was 
then  called  a mere  theorist,  a madman,  &c.,  &c., 
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and  if  truth  prevailed  in  his  case  sooner  than  in 
some  others,  the  storm  was  only  allayed  for  a 
moment,  and  again  came  into  active  operation  in 
another  form  against  Mr.  Brunei,  the  talented 
engineer  of  the  Great  Western  Company,  who 
had  dared  to  think  for  himself  and  to  improve 
upon  the  original  design,  by  ividening  the  gauge , 
from  which  he  calculated  to  obtain  much  greater 
power  in  his  engines , and  thus  to  attain  a higher 
rate  of  speed , combined  with  a greater  degree  of 
safety.  As  the  superiority  of  his  system  was 
about  to  be  established,  all  the  narroic  gauge  inter- 
ests feeling  the  very  existence  of  their  line  to  be 
at  stake,  turned  furiously  on  Mr.  Brunei  and  the 
Great  Western  Company,  and  during  the  fever 
of  this  excitement,  the  gauge  commission  was 
issued  Mr.  Brunei  had  consequently  to  contend 
against  all  the  champions  of  the  narrow  gauge 
lines,  then  made  or  making.  If,  during  this  ex- 
citement, and  with  the  most  powerful  interests 
that  could  be  found  in  England  arrayed  together 
against  the  broad  gauge  principle,  with  all  the 
machinery  of  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  &c. 
tbat  such  a party  could  command,  the  report  was 
somewhat  unfavourable,  can  we  now  wonder  at  it  ? 
Ought  we  not  to  be  governed  by  experience  and 
request  that  another  commission,  (consisting  of 
impartial  persons,)  be  appointed  to  inquire  more 
fully  into  the  practical  working  of  the  respective 
gauges  ] I firmly  believe  that  the  same  process 
that  generally  follows  the  first  development  of 
correct  principles,  is  again  in  operation ; truth  is 
gradually  and  silently  spreading  among  all  classes 
of  society,  and  more  particularly  among  those 
who  know  something  of  the  working  of  the  Great 
Western  line,  and  I confidently  predict  that  the 
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duy  is  not  far  distant  when  the  whole  truth  of 
Mr.  Brunei’s  theory  will  be  fully  admitted. 

I now  proceed  to  prove  my  first  proposition, 
viz.,  the  superiority  of  the  broad  over  the  narrow 
gauge.  I quote  first  from  a letter  written  last 
year  by  “ an  engineer”  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  See. 
It  will  be  right  to  state  that  this  engineer  pro- 
fesses and  appears  to  he  an  impartial  writer ; but 
whatever  might  be  said  respecting  his  impartia- 
lity by  the  partizans  of  the  narrow  gauge,  and 
they  are  not  very  scrupulous  when  their  interest 
is  called  in  question,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
is  a man  of  science,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
practical  nature  of  the  subject  on  which  he  treats; 
his  observations  and  deductions,  therefore,  merit 
every  attention.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  evidence  referred  to  by  him  is  not  taken 
from  the  broad  gauge  party,  but  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  (perhaps  unwilling)  testimony  of  the 
most  eminent  engineers  of  the  narrow  gauge. 

To  prove  to  your  Lordship  that  there  is  not  ary  material 
difference  in  the  cost  of  constructing  a railway  for  either 
Gauges,  that  the  Broad  Gauge  will  be  most  expeditious  to  the 
travelling  world,  and  advanatgeous  to  the  proprietors  to  which 
it  belongs,  is  the  task  I have  imposed  upon  myself,  and  which, 
I trust,  I will  succeed  in  doing  to  your  Lordship’s  entire 
satisfaction.  In  so  doing,  my  Lord,  I will  seize  this  opportu- 
nity of  informing  you  that  I have  not  any  personal  advantage 
of  a private  nature  in  favouring  or  adopting  either  schemes  ; I 
merely  offer  these  opinions,  as  the  observation  and  study  of  a 
practical  railway  engineer.  I never  was  engaged  by  either 
Mr.  Brunei  or  Mr.  Stephenson  ; I am  so  little  acquainted 
with  either  of  those  gentlemen , as  not  to  know  their  personal 
appearance. 

Prom  the  returns  of  the  Commissioners  I find  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  permanent  way  of  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Line  is, — • 


!For  112  miles  at  £404  per  mile  per  annum,  is £45,248 

And  on  the  Great  Western,  118  miles,  it  is  only  £144 

per  mile 16,992 


£28,256 

or  a saving  of  ,£206  per  mile  per  annum,  in  the  'permanent 
way  alone  of  the  Broad  Gauge. 

I also  find  similar  advantages  existing  in  the  locomotive 
department.  The  passenger  return  of  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham (I  am  still  quoting  from  the  Commissioners’  Report) 
shows  the  average  expense  of  passenger  trains  per  mile  to  be 
12*75g?.,  and  the  average  speed  23|-  miles  an  hour. 

The  Great  Western  (from  the  same  Report)  shows  their 
expense  to  be  10*853<7.  per  mile,  at  an  average  speed  of  2 
miles  an  hour  ; thus  clearly  proving  an  advantage  and  economy 
of  1*897^.  per  mile,  and  in  proportion  to  their  relative  speed 
2 -228c?.  or  very  nearly  2 \d.  per  mile,  for  the  miles  travelled 
for  the  six  months  ending  30th  June,  1845,  which,  amounting 
to  807,989  miles,  at  ‘ifd.,  would  come  to  £7,576,  or  for 
twelve  months  ,£15,152  in  favor  of  the  Broad  Gauge,  for 
passenger  traffic  alone. 

The  goods  traffic  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  cost  on 
an  average  (from  the  same  Report)  19*22c?.  per  mile  per  train, 
with  an  average  load  of  177  tons. 

On  the  Great  Western,  with  a load  averaging  300*3  tons 
per  mile  per  train,  the  locomotive  cost  is  only  16* 930c?.  per 
mile  per  train  ; or  thus : — 


London  and  Birmingham 19*22J.  per  train  per  mile. 

Great  Western 16*930 


Or 2*92  per  train  per  mile. 

and  in  proportion  to  the  load  moved  it  would  be  almost  5d. 
per  mile  per  train  in  favor  of  the  Wide  Gauge ; this,  for  the 
miles  travelled  on  the  Broad  Gauge,  248,689,  for  the  six 
months  ending  30th  June  1845,  would  be  £5,181,  or  £10,362, 
for  twelve  months  in  favor  of  the  Wide  Gauge  on  the  mere 
traffic  in  the  goods  department. 
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The  foregoing  analysis  would  stand  thus  : — * 
Broad  Gauge,  Dr. 

To  interest  at  5 per  cent,  on  £133,104,  being  the 


additional  cost  of  your  construction  for  118  miles 

as  a Broad  Gauge  line £6,655  4 0 

Broad  Gauge,  Cr. 

By  saving  in  maintaining  the  permanent  way  for 

1 year 28,256  0 0 

Do.  in  passenger  traffic  for  1 year 15,152  0 0 

Do.  in  goods  traffic  for  1 year 10,362  0 0 


£53,770  0 0 

Deduct  interest  as  above 6,655  4 0 


Surplus  annual  saving  in  favor  of  the  Wide  Gauge  £47,115  16  0 

or  representing  at  8 per  cent,  (the  dividend  that  the  Great 
Western  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year)  per  annum,  a capital  of 
^€588,947  10s.  being  £ 4,991  per  mile  for  118  miles,  the 
length  of  the  Great  Western , and  appearing  thus  per  mile : — 

Annual  saving  in  the  working  of  the  Broad  Gauge 


per  mile £4,991  0 0 

Annual  loss  occasioned  by  expenses  in  construction, 
per  mile 46  7 0 


Annual  profit  per  mile  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
Great  Western,  by  having  adopted  the  Wide  Gauge  £4,944  13  0 


In  the  foregoing  estimate,  my  Lord,  I trust  the  conclusions 
I have  arrived  at  will  meet  your  approbation.  You  will  find 
I have  not  in  any  one  instance  controverted  the  facts.  I refer 
you  to  the  “Report’’  for  my  authorities,  and  you  will  at  once 
perceive  the  correctness  of  my  views  and  calculations  ; and  as 
I have  entered  on  the  subject  of  the  expense  of  constructing, 
maintaining,  and  working  lines  of  railway  of  both  gauges,  I 
will  inform  your  Lordship  the  position  which  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Line  would  appear  in,  if  laid  down  on  the 
Broad  Gauge  principle  (as  it  now  is  on  the  Great  Western,) 
and  at  the  same  time  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  gauge  of  4ft. 
8^in.  being  suited  to  the  increasing  commerce  of  this  country. 
From  the  Commissioners’  Report,  I will  prove  to  your  Lord- 
ship  that  the  Wide  Gauge  is  alone  suitable  to  the  traffic  of 
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the  railways  of  this  country,  and  demonstrate,  as  clearly  as 
can  be  desired,  the  immense  loss  the  shareholders  of  a great 
main  line  like  the  London  and  Birmingham,  (which  has 
almost  more  traffic  than  can  be  carried  along  it,)  lose  by  con- 
tinuing the  Narrow  Gauge,  and  the  incalculable  pecuniary 
sacrifice  they  pay  annually , by  reason  of  not  changing  the 
width  of  their  gauge,  and  procure  more  powerful  locomotives , 
and,  of  course,  larger  carriages  and  waggons,  which  in  one 
trip  would  carry  more  tonnage  than  can  now  be  accomplished 
in  three,  and  at  two-thirds  the  expense.  By  adopting  the 
Wide  Gauge,  with  its  advantages,  the  Directors  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway,  would  be  enabled  to  send  a greater 
number  of  express  trains,  as  they  would  have  fewer  ordinary 
passenger  and  goods  trains.  The  merchants  of  Manchester 
would  not  think  of  expending  £5, 000, 000  or  ^26,000,000  in 
having  a line  of  railway  direct  to  London,  in  order  to  gain 
twenty-six  miles  or  less  than  one  hour’s  transit.  They  could 
then  reach  London  in  at  most  three  hours  (it  now  requires 
six  hours  ;)  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  would  find  London 
within  three  hours,  instead  of  six-and-a-half  hours’  confine- 
ment in  a miserably  confined  carriage ; and  the  inhabitants 
of  York  would  not  think  themselves  justified  in  expending 
385,500,000  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation 
to  have  a direct  route  to  the  metropolis. 

These  advantages  would  accrue  to  the  Wide  Gauge  ; they 
cannot  be  obtained  on  the  Narrow,  for  want  of  power  ; and 
the  want  of  power  is  consequent  on  want  of  gauge  or  width. 
No  matter  what  mechanical  improvements  may  suggest  them- 
selves and  be  adopted  by  the  talented  advocates  of  the  Narrow 
Gauge,  the  same  improvements  can  be  conferred  on  the  Broad 
with  increased  power  ; no  matter  what  speed  may  be  attained 
on  the  Narrow  Gauge,  the  Broad  Gauge  will  ever  attain  a 
proportionate  speed  in  advance,  and  proportionate  economy  in 
working.  To  prove  these  assertions,  will  be  my  duty,  and  in 
doing  so  I will  not  quote  (as  I have  along  refrained  from 
doing)  the  evidence  of  any  person  connected  with  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  I will  not  seek  doing  so  ; in  the  pages  of 
the  “ Commissioners”  are  mountains  of  evidence  to  support 
me,  and  amongst  the  returns  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Company,  I will  find  all  that  can  be  desired,  to  enable  your 
Lordship  to  understand  fully  the  advantages  which  the  share- 
holders of  that  Company  vjould  derive  from  a change  of  gauge. 
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Tablk  showing  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  carriages  on  the  Broad 
and  Narrow  Gauges. 


FIRST-CLASS  CARRIAGES. 


Gauge. 

length 

| breadth 

i 

height 

No.  of 
passen- 
gers. 

weight. 

Cost. 

Cost  per 
passen- 
ger. 

weight 

per 

passen- 

ger. 

Broad 

ft.  in. 
24  0 

ft.  in. 

9 0 

ft.  in. 

9 6 

32 

tons. 

6*75 

£. 

686 

£.  s.  d. 
21  4 0 

cwt. 

4-2 

Narrow 

15  7 

6 8 

9 4 

18 

40 

400 

22  2 0 

4-4 

SECOND-CLASS  CARRIAGES. 


Broad 

27  0 

8 10 

9 6 

72 

6*51 

349 

4 8 0 

Narrow 

13  0 

6 0 

9 0 

24 

3-5 

240 

10  0 0 

WAGGONS. 


Gauge. 

length 

width 

height 

weight 
carried 
in  tons. 

weight. 

Total 

Cost. 

Cost  per 
ton. 

weight 
per  ton 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

tons. 

£. 

£.  s.  d. 

cwt. 

Broad 

20  0 

8 6 

9 0 

416 

152 

16  7 0 

10-6 

Narrow 

14  0 

8 0 

4-10 

2 9 

90 

20  0 0 

10-9 

From  the  preceding  Table  will  be  observed  the  important 
fact,  that  on  the  Broad  Gauge  more  accommodation  is  given 
to  the  public  who  travel  by  it,  and  that  by  giving  this  ac- 
commodation they  have  not  increased  the  dead  weight  or 
expense  of  construction,  as  the  contrary  is  proved  ; the  dead 
weight,  cost  of  carriage,  and  want  of  accommodation,  are 
sadly  against  the  Narrow  Gauge, — it  will  appear  more  correct- 
ly by  reducing  their  dimensions  to  an  equality,  and  then 
showing  the  proportions  they  bear  to  each  other ; — 
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Table  showing  the  relative  difference  between  Broad  Gauge  and  Narrow 
Gauge  Carriages,  if  the  carriages  on  the  Broad  Gauge  were  constructed 
in  proportionate  dimensions  to  the  Narrow. 

FIRST  CLASS. 


Gauge. 

length 

breadth 

height 

No.  of 
passen- 
gers. 

weight. 

weight 

per 

passen- 

ger. 

Cost. 

Cost  per 
passen- 
ger. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

tons. 

cwrt. 

£. 

£.  s.  d. 

Broad 

24  0 

9 0 

9 6 

39 

675 

3*2 

686 

i 

17  11  0 

Narrow 

15  7 

6 8 

9 4 

18 

4*0 

4-4 

400 

22  2 0 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Broad 

27  0 

8 10 

| 9 6 

79 

G-51 

17 

349 

4 1 0 

Narrow 

13  0 

6 0 

9 0 

24 

3*5 

2 9 

240 

10  0 0 

If  anything  can  rouse  the  Narrow  Gauge  shareholders  to 
the  sense  of  duty  they  owe  themselves,  these  facts  should 
have  that  effect.  If  anything  will  raise  public  opinion  to  the 
discussion  of  the  advantages  of  the  Broad  over  the  Narrow 
Gauge,  these  expositions  of  a bad  system  will  effect  it. 
If  the  Government  are  wavering  or  dilatory  in  arriving  at  any 
decision,  the  following  facts  will  assist  them  in  arriving  at 
the  merits  of  the  best  scheme. 

In  the  goods  department  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
line,  the  trains  travelled  292,762  miles  in  twelve  months 
with  an  average  load  of  177  tons  per  train,  and  to  accomplish 
this  2,703  trains  with  an  . average  of  thirty-five  waggons  per 
train  would  be  necessary.  Therefore  (as  will  be  seen  from 
the  preceding  Tables)  the  dead  weight  per  train  was  about  874- 
tons,  and  the  value  of  the  waggons  ^£3, 150. 

If  the  Broad  Gauge  w as  used  for  the  same  traffic,  it  would 
only  require  20  waggons  (as  the  preceding  Table  shows,) 
with  a dead  weight  of  89  tons,  and  whose  value  wrould 
amount  to  ^£3,040,  and  would  stand  thus : 

Narrow  Gauge,  35  waggons  gross  weight,  87*10  cost  £3,150 
Wide  Gauge,  20  do.  do.  89*  0 3,040 


in  favor  of  Wide  Gauge 


£110 
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or  producing  a clear  saving  of  £3.  3s.  per  waggon,  on  the 
total  carrying  stock  of  the  Company,  and  as  it  numbers  738 
waggons,  the  total  saving  to  the  Company  would  be  562,345, 
in  waggons  alone. 

To  propel  these  2,703  trains,  an  equal  number  of  locomotive 
engines  and  tenders  would  be  necessary,  their  average  cost  is 
56I6OO  each,  and  their  average  load  177  tons.  To  perform 
the  same  work  on  the  Wide  Gauge,  1589  locomotives,  with 
an  average  load  of  301  tons  would  be  necessary,  and  the 
average  cost  of  each  engine  would  be  561900.  Therefore,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  1214  trains  would  be  saved  during  the 
year,  or  on  an  average,  4 trains  per  day  ; in  other  words,  54 
Broad  Gauge  engines  at  561900  each  would  be  necessary  to 
do  the  same  work  of  91  Narrow  Gauge  engines  at  £ 1600  each 
and  of  course  the  wages  of  the  stokers  and  drivers  of  37 
engines  at  40<s.  a-week  each,  will  be  saved  in  addition. 

As  I have  explained  in  a former  calculation,  when  speaking 
of  the  cost  of  locomotion  in  the  goods  department,  the  cost  on 
the  Narrow  Gauge  is  19*22e?.  per  train  per  mile,  and  on  the 
Wide  Gauge  16*930e?.  per  train  per  mile,  and  as  292*762 
miles  was  travelled,  the  amounts  would  appear  thus  : — 

292,762  miles  at  19*22*?.  on  the  Narrow  Gauge  is  £24,445  9 0 

292,762  do.  16*930*?.  do.  Wide  do.  20,651  18  0 

Annual  saving  in  “ goods”  locomotion  in  12  months  £3,793  11  0 

by  adopting  the  Wide  Gauge  and  rejecting  the  Narrow  one. 

Therefore  the  expenses  of  the  goods  traffic  on  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Line  with  both  gauges,  would  be  a loss  on 


the  Narrow  Gauge  of  the 

Prime  cost  of  738  Waggons  at  £3.  3s.  each,  is £2,345 

Do.  37  engines  and  tenders  at  £1600  each,  is  59,200 


Loss  and  expenditure  from  capital  stock 61,545 


Annual  loss  in  “ goods”  locomotion  by  continuing  the 

Narrow  Gauge,  is 3,793  11  0 

Salaries  of  37  engine-drivers  and  37  stokers,  at  40s. 

a-week  each,  is 148  0 0 

Salaries  of  clerks,  porters,  &c.  who  would  not  be 

necessary  only  for  the  gauge 100  0 0 


Loss  on  the  “ goods”  department  for  12  months  £10,196  1 0 

In  the  passenger  traffic  the  returns  show  913,052  persons 
to  have  travelled  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Line  for  1 2 
months,  and  if  I compute  that  one-fourth  of  these  were  first- 
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class,  I think  I will  be  correct,  228,263  first-class,  and  684,789 
second-class.  As  the  average  number  of  passengers  per 
train  per  mile  was  66^,  it  is  evident  that  13,730  trains,  with 
12,591  first-class  carriages,  having  a gross  dead  weight  of 
50,764  tons,  and  which  would  cost  £5, 076,400,  and  28,532 
second-class  carriages  with  a gross  weight  of  92,729  tons, 
and  which  would  cost  <=€6,847, 680,  was  used  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  these  passengers,  at  an  average  speed  of  23%  miles  an 
hour,  and  at  an  average  load  of  60  tons  per  train. 

From  the  same  data,  I find  that  on  the  Wide  Gauge  at  an 
average  speed  of  2 7%  miles  an  hour,  11,481  trains,  consisting 
of  5,853  first-class  carriages,  having  a gross  weight  of  39,507 
tons,  and  which  would  cost  s€3, 9 75, 158,  together  with  8,668 
second-class  carriages  at  a cost  of  <363,025,132,  and  with  a 
gross  dead  weight  of  56,^42  tons,  would  be  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  same  duty,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing Table : 


FIRST  CLASS. 


Gauge. 

No.  of  Trains. 

No.  of  Car- 
riages. 

Total  Cost. 

Total  Dead 
Weight. 

Narrow 

13,730 

12,691 

£. 

5,076,400 

Tons. 

50,764 

Broad  

11,481 

5,853 

3,975,158 

39,507 

In  favour  of  the  Bro^d 
Guage 

2,249 

6,838 

1,101,242 

11,257 

SECOND  CLASS. 


Gauge. 

No. 

of  Carriages 

Total  Cost. 

Total  Dead 
Weight. 

Speed  per 
Hour. 

Narrow 

28,532 

£. 

6,847,680 

Tons. 

92,729 

23|  miles. 

Broad 

8,668 

3,025,132 

56,342 

27!  miles. 

In  favour  of  the  Broad 

Gauge 

19,864 

3,822,548 

36,387 

4 miles. 

Tims,  in  proportion  to  the  carrying  stock  of  tile  Company 
of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  I find  that  76  Broad 
Gauge  “ locomotives,”  at  1 900  each  ; 53  first-class  carriages, 
with  a dead  weight  of  3/5  tons,  and  which  would  cost 
5036,358,  in  addition  to  54  second-class  carriages,  wTith  a dead 
weight  of  354  tons,  and  at  a cost  of  £ 18,846,  would  be 
capable  of  performing  the  same  work  annually,  that  now 
requires  91  locomotives,  at  501600  each  ; 115  first-class  carria-  ' 
ges,  whose  gross  weight  is  460  tons,  and  which  would  cost 
5846,000,  in  connection  with  168  second  and  third-class  carri- 
ages, whose  gross  weight  would  be  6/2  tons,  and  which  would 
cost  5040,320.  Showing  thus  : — 

91  Narrow  Gauge  locomotives  at  £1600  each,  is  £145,600 
76  Wide  do.  do.  1900  do.  144,400 


Saving  of £1,200 

in  locomotives  alone. 

115  First-class  Narrow  Gauge  Tons. 

carriages weight  460  cost  £46,000 

53  Do.  Broad  do.  do.  357  do.  36,358 


Saving  of £9,642 

in  first-class  carriages. 

168  Second  and  third-class  Tons. 

Narrow  Gauge weight  672  cost  £40,320 

54  Do.  do.  Wide  do.  351  do.  18,846 


Saving  of £21,474 

in  second  and  third-class  carriages. 

Total  saving  5032,316  per  annum.  Besides  enabling  the 
Company  to  run  2, 184  passenger  and  1214  goods’  trains  more 
annually,  or  in  all  11  daily , in  the  event  of  their  traffic  requir- 
ing this  accommodation,  which  is  the  case  at  this  moment ; 
as  I understand  that  the  traffic  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Line,  as  to  cause  the 
Directors  to  contemplate  the  laying  down  a double  pair  of 
rails  to  enable  them  to  meet  it. 

Thus,  it  is  seen,  there  is  an  immense  dead  weight  and  loss 
of  capital,  want  of  power,  speed,  and  accommodation  attendant 
on  the  Narrow  Gauge  system. 

The  cost  of  repairs  on  the  Narrow  Gauge  per  mile  per 
annum  is  3 \d.,  and  on  the  Wide  2'7d.}  showing  a saving  on 
the  wide  as  compared  to  the  narrow  1*4 3c?.  per  mile  per  an- 
num. This,  for  the  mileage  of  the  London  and  Birmingham, 
would  be  505,540  per  annum,  for  repairs  alone. 


Therefore,  in  the  preceding  statement  it  is  clearly  shewn 
Vhat  the  original  cost  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
way with  its  locomotive  and  carrying  plant  is  on  the  Narrow 
Gauge  ; and  what  it  would  be  if  converted  to  the  Broad  Gauge. 


It  is  seen  thus  : — 

£ s.  d. 

Annual  loss  in  the  goods  department 10,196  1 0 

Annual  loss  in  the  passenger  department 3,231  0 0 

Annual  loss  in  the  repairs  department 5,540  0 0 

Annual  loss  in  maintaining  112  miles  of  permanent 

way  at  £204  per  mile 23,072  0 0 


Total  annual  loss  by  the  Narrow  Gauge  £42,039  1 0 

This  sum,  at  ten  per  cent.,  would  represent  a capital  of 
£420,390  10-s.  which  would  be  an  average  of  £3,750  per 

mile  ; and,  according  to  Mr.  Stephenson’s  statements  and 
estimate,  this  would  be  nearly  <£1000  more  than  would  be 
necessary  to  alter  the  London  and  Birmingham  Line  to  the 
Broad  Gauge. 

Therefore,  if  I take  this  average  as  the  saving  that  would 
be  effected  to  the  shareholders  of  working  and  projected 
Narrow  Gauge  railways,  it  would  produce  them  <£3,516,000 
annually. 

The  same  “ Engineer”  speaking  of  the  narrow 
gauge  writers  says, — 

They  assume  the  Narrow  Gauge  more  adapted  for  the  trans- 
mission of  troops  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to 
another  in  the  event  of  an  invasion.  Now,  it  is  clearly  shewn 
in  the  preceding  extracts,  that  4,800  infantry  could  be  con- 
veyed along  the  Great  Western  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour  by  one  engine,  and  that  on  the  London  and  Birmingham 
five  engines,  with  a proportionate  number  of  carriages,  would 
be  neccessarv  for  the  same  purpose. 

They  also  assert  that  the  Narrow  Gauge  is  as  safe  as  the 
Wide,  and  speedier — although  Mr.  Bidder,  one  of  their  ablest 
champions,  and  an  ornament  to  the  profession,  gives  the 
following  opinion : — 

4133.  From  your  long  experience,  are  you  disposed  to  give  a prefer- 
ence to  the  Broad  or  Narrow  Gauge,  as  regards  safety  ? — I admit  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  capsize  a Broad  Guage  carriage  than  a Narrow 
Gauge  one,  and  that  a Broad  Gauge  engine  will  travel  round  a curve  of 
600  feet  radius  at  a speed  of  150  miles  an  hour,  with  the  same  safety 
that  would  be  with  the  Narrow  Gauge  one,  at  130  miles  an  hour. 
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Mr.  Cubitt,  speaking  of  the  relative  safety  and  power  of 
the  gauges  and  engines,  says — 

f 1502.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  speed  on  the  narrow  Gauge  might 

he  increased  ? — No  ; I think  tfie  Narrow  Gauge  wide  enough  for  safety, 
but  not  wide  enough  to  get  perfect  machinery  for  speed. 

1638.  Will  you  state  your  reasons  which  induce  you  to  wish  for  a 
gauge  wider  than  4 feet  8|  inches  ? — First,  we  ought  to  get  more  room 
for  the  engine  wear  as  the  Wheels  are  too  high,  and  a great  deal  of  danger 
and  many  accidents  have  arisen  from  the  oscillating  motion.  The  oscil- 
lating motion  is  very  fearful  sometimes .* 

On  the  same  subject,  Mr.  E.  Bury  says — 

1112.  Do  you  imagine  that  greater  speed  is  to  be  attained  on  the 
Broad  Guage  than  on  the  Narrow  ? — Yes.  The  speed  depends  on  the 
stroke  to  the  wheel.  They  can  get  a longer  stroke  and  larger  wheel  on 
the  Broad  Gauge  than  we  can. 

1115.  Could  you  get  that  increased  speed  better  on  the  Broad  Gauge 
than  on  the  narrow  ? — You  can  get  an  engine  of  greater  capability  on  the 
Broad  Gauge. 

Mr.  Fernihough  says — 

4266.  Do  you  think  you  have  space  enough  for  your  fire-box  for  a 
boiler  of  that  length  to  give  you  the  power  necessary  to  move  at  the  high 
velocities  of  the  Great  Western  ? — On  the  Great  Western  the  boilers  are 
very  little  longer  than  ours  ; hut  if  made  in  proportion  to  the  gauge,  it 
would  produce  most  stupendous  results.  The  boiler  is  the  source  of  power, 
and  when  you  know  its  area  and  capacity,  you  know  all. 

These  are  the  opinions  of  engineers  connected  with  Narrow 
Gauge  lines.  I will  not  make  any  quotations  from  the  evi- 
dence of  any  one  connected  with  the  Broad  Gauge,  as  I feel 
it  is  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for. 

In  the  evidence  given  relative  to  the  expenses  of  working 
the  various  lines,  Mr.  Cubitt  says — 

1601.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  most  powerful  engine  is  the  cheapest 
to  work  ? — Yes ; large  and  powerful  engines  are  more  cheaply  worked 
than  smaller  ones. 

The  following  Table  shews  the  speed  attained  on  ^the 
various  gauges  for  the  month  of  May,  with  their  average 
loads  : — 


* This  opinion  was,  I regret  to  say,  fully  confirmed  in  practice,  on  Mr. 
Cubitt’s  Dover  line,  on  yesterday.  May  24  ; the  engine  ran  off  the  line  and 
the  driver  was  killed,  and  the  passengers  and  carriages  more  or  less 
injured. 
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Table  shewing  the  relative  Loads  and  Speeds  on  the  two  principal  Broad 
and  Narrow  Gauge  Railways. 


Fast  Trains. 

Express  Trains. 

May,  1846. 

' Miles  per  hour, 

including  stop- 
pages. 

Average  number 
of  tons  weight 
[ per  train. 

Miles  per  hour, 
including  stop- 

pages. 

Average  number 

of  tons  weight 

per  train. 

Average  fares  for 

first  and  second 
class  passengers. 

Fares  per  mile. 

distance  from  ter- 

mini  to  Termini. 

Broad  Gauge 
from  Padding- 
ton to  Exeter . . 

31-80 

69 

45-00 

50 

£.  s. 
1 18 

d. 

2-35 

miles. 

193f 

Narrow  Gauge 
from  Euston  Sq. 
to  Liverpool.  . . 

24-00 

51 

32-30 

38 

2 5 

2-57 

210 

In  favour  of  the 
Broad  Gauge  . . 

7-80 

18 

12-70 

12 

0 7 

0*22 

From  the  preceding  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  neither  in 
speed,  power,  or  cheapness  of  transit,  can  the  Narrow  Gauge 
compete  with  the  Broad.  Now  if  the  trains  on  the  Broad 
Gauge  were  of  equal  weights  to  those  on  the  Narrow,  their 
relative  speeds  would  appear  thus  : — 


Table  shewing  the  relative  speeds  per  hour  on  the  two  principal  Broad 
and  Narrow  Gauge  Railways,  having  loads  of  equal  weights. 


Fast  Train  s. 

Express  Trains. 

cJ 

May  1846. 

Miles  per  hour, 
including  stop- 
j pages. 

Tons  per  train. 

Miles  per  hour, 
including  stop- 
pages. 

Tons  per  train. 

Fares  per  Mi 

Broad  Guage  

43-02 

51 

59-21 

38 

d. 

2-35 

Narrow  Gauge. 

24-00 

51 

32-30 

38 

2-57 

In  favour  of  the  Broad 

19-02 

25-91 

•• 

0-22 

I extract  the  following  paragraphs  from  a work 
entitled  “ Supplementary  observations  on  the  pub- 
“ lished  evidence  &c.  of  the  gauge  commission.” 

Since  their  Report  was  presented  to  Parliament,  the  larger 
engine  on  the  broad  gauge,  of  which  the  Commissioners  were 
informed,  has  been  finished,  and  is  at  work.  It  has  carried 
a passenger  train,  of  1 1 0 tons,  with  perfect  ease,  at  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  and  probably  will  convey  trains  even  up  to 
140  or  150  tons,  at  the  same  rate.  The  width  of  the  gauge 
admits  this  increase  of  power,  without  raising  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  engine  itself ; and  the  importance  of  acquiring 
additional  locomotive  power,  both  for  greater  loads  and  high- 
er speed,  is  best  attested  by  the  fact,  that  every  effort  has 
been  making  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  Mr.  Bidder,  and  others, 
principally  engaged  for  narrow-gauge  Railway  Companies,  in 
scheming  and  executing  new  engines  calculated  to  afford  such 
increased  power ; which  would  scarcely  have  been  the  case,  if 
the  utility  of  them,  nay,  even  the  necessity,  could  have  been 
denied. 

It  may  be  relevant  here  to  state  that  in  the  Tables  of  Acci- 
dents under  Class  No.  1,  in  the  printed  Report  of  the  Officers 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  dated  6th  April,  1846,  it  appears  that 
in  1844,  (see  page  xiii)  10  persons  were  killed  and  74  were 
injured  on  the  narrow  gauge  and  not  one  on  the  broad  gauge  ; 
and  in  1845,  (see  page  xix)  ten  passengers  were  killed  and  95 
were  injured  on  the  narrow  gauge,  while  six  only  were  in- 
jured on  the  broad  gauge,  the  accident  occasioning  it  being 
correctly  described  as  a (t  luggage  van  of  express  train, 
<f  thrown  off  the  rails  on  the  l/th  June,  by  some  obstruction, 
c<  in  consequence  of  which  the  passenger  carriages  were  after- 
<f  wards  thrown  off.  The  engine  and  tender  not  affected  or 
te  moved  from  the  rails 

That  the  greater  power  of  the  Engines  does  not  involve 
waste,  even  when  not  required  to  be  used, — but  on  the  con- 
trary, the  larger  size  of  fire-box  and  boiler  producing  greater 
power,  are  productive  of  Economy,  even  with  lighter  loads. 

That  the  power  of  the  Broad  Gauge  Engines  has  enabled 
the  Great  Western  Company,  without  endangering  the  public 
safety  by  oscillation  or  by  rocking  motion,  (whether  it  arises 
from  overhanging  weight  to  acquire  length,  or  from  outside 
cylinders  to  gain  width  of  Engine,)  to  attain  a much  higher 
speed  than  the  Narrow  Gauge  Lines,  and  at  such  speed  to 


benefit  all  classes  of  society  without  exception,  of  whom  the 
Second  Class  travellers,  although  they  cannot  afford  generally 
to  pay  as  high  fares  as  the  First  Class  Passengers,  probably 
consider  speed  as  a commercial  saving  of  time  comparatively 
even  more  essential  to  themselves,  while  the  higher  classes  are 
contented  to  pay  for  the  sake  of  this  greater  comfort  and  lux- 
ury in  the  better  carriages  at  the  same  high  speed. 

That  the  Public  will  expect  and  pay  for  the  highest  speed 
by  Express  Trains  ; and  that  they  do  not  partake  of  the  fears 
or  alarm  which  have  been  expressed  in  the  Report,  as  to  safe- 
ty of  such  Trains,  notwithstanding  the  strange  representation 
made  by  the  Commissioners  to  Government  at  so  early  a 
period  of  the  inquiry,  corroborating  evidence  is  furnished  bv 
a demand  recently  made,  by  the  Merchants  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  for  another  Express  Train  to  be  dispatched  at  an 
early  hour,  to  London,  and  which  has  been  granted  by  the 
Railway  Company,  and  that  such  Express  Trains,  if  the  Broad 
Gauge  existed  on  those  lines,  would  convey  both  Classes  toge- 
ther at  the  same  speed,  and  would  also  perform  the  journey, 
with  a saving  in  time  of  one  hour  at  the  very  least  to 

EACH  PASSENGER  BETWEEN  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON. 

That  the  greater  power  of  the  Engines  and  capacity  of  the 
Carriages  would  enable  the  Great  Western  to  convey,  by 
means  of  the  same  number  of  Engines  and  Carriages,  15,000 
troops  on  the  Broad,  to  10,000  troops  on  the  Narrow  Gauge, 
in  the  case  of  any  emergency  for  the  defence  of  the  Country, 
and  that  the  transport  would  be  effected  in  shorter  time. 

That  the  Broad  Gauge,  as  admitted  by  the  Commissioners, 
is  more  smooth,  as  well  as  more  safe,  at  high  velocities ; and 
that  the  greater  smoothness  and  freedom  from  oscillation  and 
rocking  motion  mentioned  in  the  Report,  must  reduce  the 
liability  to  accidents  from  Engines  running  off  the  Line  with- 
out any  known  cause  of  obstruction,  as  well  as  from  defects 
in  the  permanent  way,  slips  in  Cuttings,  subsidence  of  Em- 
bankments, loss  of  Gauge,  broken  or  loose  Chairs,  and  fractures 
of  Wheels  or  Axles,  &c.,  whether  acting  as  the  cause  or  the 
effect  of  those  contingencies. 

That  no  instance  has  occurred  of  a Broad  GaugeEngine 
running  off  the  Line,  from  excessive  speed,  or  without  known 
cause  of  obstruction,  while  instances  are  truly  recorded  in  the 
Report,  of  accidents  from  both  on  the  Narrow  Gauge  Lines. 
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The  speed,  and  amazing  increase  of  power  on 
the  broad  gauge  compared  with  the  narrow  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  table  : — 


Name  of  Railway. 

Average  speed 
per  hour. 

Average  Dis- 
tances run 
without  stop- 
ping. 

Average 

Load. 

Great  Western 

44-4  miles  . . 

29*5  miles  . . 

Tons. 
About  56 

Bristol  and  Exeter 

44-2  do.... 

377  do.... 

47 

Northern  and  Eastern  .... 

42-9  do.... 

32-2  do.... 

26 

South  Western 

38-3  do.... 

39*0  do..  .. 

27 

London  and  Birmingham. . 

36-5  do.... 

28-5  do. . . . 

29 

Manchester  & Birmingham. 

35*2  do.... 

15'5  do.... 

15 

London  and  Brighton 

33*5  do.... 

28  0 do.... 

Grand  Junction 

317  do.... 

27*0  do. . . . 

30 

It  would  appear,  from  Mr.  Ferniliougli’s  answer  to  Question 
No.  4310,  that  the  high  speeds  on  the  narrow  gauge  are 
found  to  be  extremely  expensive.  This  is  certainly  not  the 
case  on  the  Great  Western  ; the  cost  of  the  quick  trains  per 
mile  is  not  greater  than  the  ordinary  trains. 

To  prove  my  second  proposition,  viz.:— 44  that 
44  whilst  the  broad  gauge  was  the  result  of  serious 
44  thought  and  sound  calculation,  the  narrow  was 
44  produced  by  chance,  when  Railway  travelling 
44  was  about  to  be  tried  as  an  experiment.” 

I think  it  may  now  be  assumed  that  all  the 
Railway  authorities  are  fully  aware  of  the  infe- 
riority of  the  narrow  gauge,  although  they  may 
not,  perhaps,  have  determined  what  the  best 
width  of  gauge  should  be  ; but  it  certainly  ap- 
pears, that  if  a new  country  were  to  be  laid  out 
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for  Railways,  the  narrow  4 feet  8|-inch  gauge 
would  not  be  recommended  by  any  eminent 
engineer : and  it  follows,  that  to  lay  down  this 
condemned  gauge,  and  to  bring  this  imperfect 
system  into  the  Western  districts  of  England,  the 
peculiar  country  of  the  broad,  will  be  inflicting 
a serious  injury  on  its  inhabitants,  and  also  a na- 
tional one  on  the  whole  country.  I again  quote 
from  “ an  Engineer,” 

I find  that  without  one  exception  it  has  never  been  adopted  on 
any  of  the  fines  of  railway  in  either  this  country  or  any  others 
in  Europe,  simply  by  reason  of  its  commercial  advantages.  It 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  some  brainless  child  of  for- 
tune, and  adopted  by  the  British  public,  because,  it  was  the 
first  presented  to  their  notice , and  the  only  one  then  known,  or 
even  thought  of.  Its  adoption  is  inexplicable  even  to  Mr. 
Stephenson , who  could  not  think  of  adopting  it  only  from  com- 
pulsion or  expediency , as  is  seen  from  his  answers  to  the 
Commissioners. 

1.  Was  your  father,  Mr.  George  Stephenson,  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway,  at  the  time  of  its  construction  ? — He 
was. 

3.  What  was  the  gauge  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway  ? — 
4 feet  8£  inches. 

4.  Was  that  the  gauge  proposed  by  Mr.  George  Stephenson  ? — No,  it 
was  not  proposed  by  my  father : it  was  the  original  gauge  of  the  railways 
about  Newcastle  ; he,  therefore,  adopted  that  gauge. 

5.  Was  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  the  first  passenger  railway 
worked  by  locomotive  engines  ? — It  was. 

12.  Can  you  state  what  led  to  the  gauge  of  4 feet  8f  inches  being 
proposed  for  the  Manchester  and  Leeds,  and  Grand  Junction  Railways  ? — 
After  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  had  been  established  it  was  quite 
apparent  that  all  the  lines  in  that  neighbourhood  must  work  into  it,  in 
order  to  get  to  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  it  was  considered  important,  in 
fact,  that  the  gauges  should  all  be  the  same. 

23.  What  is  the  gauge  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  ? — The  same  ; 
4 ft.  8£  in. 

24.  Was  there  any  reason  beyond  that  of  uniformity  which  led  you  to 
adopt  the  4 ft.  8|  in.  gauge  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  ? — Uniform- 
ity was  the  reason  for  its  adoption. 

Thus  is  it  that  both  Mr.  Stephenson  senior  and  junior  were 
the  followers  of  expediency  and  necessity,  not  the  adopters  of 
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the  narrow  gauge  ; and  even  later,  we  find  Mr.  It.  Stephenson 
wishing  he  had  adopted  the  wider  gauge : — 

38.  In  the  course  of  your  travelling  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway,  between  its  opening  and  your  laying  the  gauge  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham,  did  it  ever  appear  to  you  that  the  Manchester  and 
L:verj:ool  was  too  narrow  for  its  objects,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
desirable  to  increase  its  width  of  gauge  ? — Yes ; at  one  time  when  I was 
called  upon  to  construct  engines  of  greater  power,  I felt  an  inconvenience 
in  arranging  the  machinery,  and  felt  an  addition  of  gauge  would  be 
desirable. 

Even  Mr.  Locke,  who  is  the  engineer  of  more  than  1000 
miles  of  narrow  gauge  lines,  is  its  decided  opponent,  and  says 
he  cannot  divine  the  reason,  if  any  existed,  for  the  adoption 
of  the  4ft.  8J  in.  gauge  : 

253.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  whether  you  are  the 
chief  engineer  who  completed  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  ? — Yes  I am. 

259.  What  is  the  gauge  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  ? — 4 ft.  8|in. 

260.  Can  you  state  under  what  circumstances  that  gauge  was  se- 
lected ? — There  is  no  doubt  it  was  selected  because  it  was  surrounced  by 
other  railways  of  the  same  gauge. 

263.  Can  you  tell  us  what  led  to  the  adoption  of  th  3 4 ft.  8 1 in.  gauge 
in  the  first  passengers  line  ? — No,  I cannot. 

303.  From  your  present  experience  of  broad  and  narow  gauges,  sup- 
you  had  a ft'  sh  district  of  country  to  project  a system  of  railways 
would  you  adopt  one  or  other  ? — 1 would  adopt  a wider  gauge  than  the 

Narrow. 

306.  Will  you  favor  us  with  your  reason  for  adopting  a wide  gauge  ? — 
Because,  if  we  are  to  go  at  high  speed,  we  must  have  high  wheels,  and  I 
think  if  we  make  our  whees-  much  higher,  we  should  be  getting  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  too  highland  for  that  reason,  I should  say,  a wide  gauge 
would  be  desirable. 

Thus  thinks  Mr.  Locke  of  the  narrow  gauge.  I will  now 
quote  Mr.  Vignoles’  opinions ; he  also  declares  himself  to  have 
used  it  only  from  compulsory  circumstances : 

753.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  acquaint  the  Commissioners  wdth  the 
names  of  the  Railways  you  have  constructed  in  this  country  ? — The 
Midland  Counties,  North  Union,  Sheffield,  and  Manchester,  and  many 
ethers,  both  in  this  Country  and  on  the  continent. 

759.  What  is  their  gauges  ? — The  same  as  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, which  they  are  connected  with,  4 ft.  8§  in. 

768.  It  happens  on  the  Eastern  Counties  you  wished  to  have  a 6 feet 
gauge  ? — I should  have  preferred  it.  I am  still  in  favour  of  a Wide  Gauge. 

773.  You  would  have  more  accommodation  on  the  Broad  Gauge  ? — 
Certainly.  One  great  advantage  to  the  Broad  Gauge  is,  less  gross  weight 
in  proportion  to  the  nett  weight. 

Mr.  Rastrich  next  protests  against  the  narrow  gauge  in  the 
following  terms ; 
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iT/8.  You  were  chief  engineer  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway  ? 
—Yes. 

879.  Will  you  state  what  is  the  gauge  of  that  line  ? — 4 ft.  8|  in. 

880.  Were  you  compelled  by  any  circumstances  to  adopt  that  gauge  ? 
— Yes. 

881.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  ? — The  Greenw:ch  line  was 
already  made,  the  Croydon  was  in  progress  of  making,  and  the  traffic  of 
the  Brighton  Railway  was  to  be  brought  off  these  line3.  Consequently, 
it  was  necessary  that  we  should  make  the  Brighton  the  same  gauge. 

Mr.  B.  Cubitt,  the  Engineer  of  the  Brighton,  Croydon,  and 
Dover  Railways,  gives  his  opinion  as  follows  : 

1297.  Do  you  think  an  equal  power  can  be  obtained  by  the  Narrow 
Gauge  as  by  the  Broad  Gauge  line  ? — I should  say  not. 

1298.  Will  you  state  why  ? — The  Narrow  Gauge  does  not  allow  width 
enough  to  get  a fire-box  large  enough,  and  we  are  cramped  for  width  in 
getting  strength  for  the  working  parts  of  the  engine. 

1299.  Do  you  imagine  that  on  the  Narrow  Gauge  you  do  not  acquire 
by  increased  length  what  you  get  by  the  width  of  the  Broad  G auge 
line  ? — I think  not.  I think  it  is  impossible  to  make  so  effective  a boiler 
for  the  Narrow  Gauge  as  can  be  made  for  the  Broad. 

Mr.  W.  Cubitt,  the  Engineer  of  the  Dover  Railway,  during 
his  examination  says;  the  narrow  gauge  is  quite  un suited  to 
the  public  requirements,  and  that  he  would  not  adopt  it  only 
when  compelled  to  do  so,  and  that  in  his  opinion  6^  feet  is 
not  too  wide  a gauge. 

To  prove  my  third  proposition,  viz.  : “ the  proha- 
“ bility  that  eventually  the  narrow  system  must 
“ give  way  to  the  broad.” 

It  may  be  remarked,  and  experience  proves 
the  fact,  that  no  matter  what  the  apparent  sacri- 
fice may  he  at  first,  the  people  of  this  country, 
once  fully  satisfied  of  the  great  superiority  of  the 
broad  gauge,  will  never  be  contented  with  the 
imperfect  system,  but  will  continually  agitate 
the  question,  until  means  are  found  to  change 
the  present  narrow  gauge,  and  to  afford  to  all, 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  only  from  the  broad. 
I quote  again  from  “ an  Engineer,”  the  paragraph 
that  follows  my  last  quotation  : — 
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In  the  foregoing  extracts,  my  Lord,  are  found  the  opinions 
of  every  one  of  our  great  practical  engineers  (except  Mr. 
Brunei,  whose  opinions  are  so  well  known  as  not  to  require 
notice  in  this  instance),  condemning  the  Narrow  and  advocat- 
ing a Wide  Gauge  ; and  when  it  is  considered  that  these  opini- 
ons have  been  given  against  a system  they  have  been  carrying 
into  practice  during  their  professional  career,  I cannot  think 
it  too  much  to  consider  the  Narrow  Gauge  as  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  that  it  has  been  our  lot  to  witness  carried  into 
execution  these  many  years  ; and  the  sooner  we  see  its  being 
superseded  the  better,  as  its  unfitness  for  a general  traffic  is 
every  day  becoming  more  developed  to  the  public,  and  par- 
ticularly shareholders,  when  they  see  that  in  the  construction 
of  either  gauges  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  expense, 
and  that  when  the  Broad  Gauge  is  constructed,  the  expenses 
of  the  locomotive  plant  and  carriages , locomotive  power , main - 
tainance  of  permanent  way , &c.,  will  not  exceed  two-thirds 
what  it  would  do  on  a Narrow  Gauge  ; the  means  of  transit 
will  be  increased  to  double  its  present  means , together  with 
greater  accommodation,  unprecedented  velocity,  and  larger 
dividends,  or  reduced  fares  ; then  the  shareholders  will  do 
with  the  Narrow  Gauge,  as  was  done  with  roads, — throw  them 
away  and  adopt  superior  projects  and  advantages,  adopt  (with- 
out troubling  the  Government  for  the  means  to  do  so)  the 
Broad  Gauge  and  its  advantages. 

To  prove  my  fourth  proposition,  viz. : — “ that  it 
“ is  of  national  importance,  that  the  broad  gauge 
“ he  maintained  in  its  full  power  in  the  West  of 
“ England.” 

It  may  he  remarked,  that  almost  all  improve- 
ments in  Railway  locomotion,  have  been  the 
direct  effects  of  the  competition  kept  up  between 
the  rival  gauges;  thus  every  addition  to  the 
speed  of  the  trains,  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the 
passengers,  adopted  by  the  Great  Western  Com- 
pany, is  sure  to  be  followed  by  its  narrow  com- 
petitor, so  far  as  their  gauge  will  admit ; it  may 
be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  more  the  broad 
gauge  systp  is  developed  in  the  West,  the 
greater  wi}l  be  the  benefit  to  the  nation  generally. 
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It  appears  by  the  following  minute  of  the 
lords  of  the  committee  of  the  privy  council  for 
trade,  relative  to  the  gauge  of  Railways,  that 
the  country  now  contended  for  by  the  rival  Com- 
panies, was  the  district  fully  marked  out  by  the 
privy  council  for  the  broad  gauge,  4 4 that  no  line 
44  shall  hereafter  be  formed  on  any  other  than  the 
“ 4 feet  8|-inch  gauge,  excepting  lines  to  the 

“ SOUTH  OF  THE  EXISTING  LINE  FROM  LONDON  TO 
44  BRISTOL.” 

It  would  seem,  that  whilst  the  council  were 
desirous  to  impress  upon  Parliament,  the  neces- 
sity of  preventing  broad  gauge  lines,  (except  a few 
short  Great  Western  branches,)  from  being  laid 
down  North  of  the  present  Great  Western  line,  on 
account  of  the  inconveniences  and  serious  evils 
attending  a break  of  gauge,  the  committee 
intended  to  shewT  that  narrow  gauge  lines  should 
not  be  sanctioned  on  the  South  of  the  present 
Great  Western  line,  (it  being  the  peculiar  coun- 
try of  the  broad  gauge,)  or,  in  other  words,  that 
such  a line  as  is  now  asked  for  by  the  South 
Western  Company,  ought  not  to  be  sanctioned 
by  Parliament. 

In  the  44  supplemental  observations”  before  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  stated 

That  such  rivalry  and  emulation  of  the  two  gauges  has 
already  acted  most  powerfully  to  the  improvement  of  both, 
and  to  the  economical  as  well  as  rapid  transport  of  passengers 
and  merchandise  throughout  this  country  ; and  that  it  is 
calculated,  if  not  prohibited,  to  extend  in  various  ways  the 
same  and  even  still  greater  public  benefits  hereafter. 

To  prove  my  fifth  proposition,  viz. : — 44  that 
44  the  adoption  of  the  South  Western  schemes  of 
44  Railway  communication  from  Fal  uth  to  Lon- 
“ don,  would  absorb  an  enormous  amount  of  capital 
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Jl  without  auy  corresponding  advantage,  whilst  to 
“ carry  out  the  propositions  of  the  Great  Western 
“ Company,  there  would  only  be  required  the 
“ additional  line  from  Yeovil  to  Exeter,  called 
“ the  Exeter  Great  Western.”  I quote  some 
extracts  from  an  article  in  the  “Morning  Herald,” 
a paper  known  for  the  moderation  of  its  senti- 
ments, and  the  integrity  of  its  purpose:  the 
article  in  question,  being  intended  to  give  no 
advantage  to  either  party,  but  simply  a state- 
ment of  facts,  from  which  sound  inferences  are 
drawn. 

If  the  question  was  one  that  affected  only  the  interest  of  the 
two  companies — the  Great  Western  and  South-Western — we 
should  care  little  about  the  matter ; but  what  we  fear  is , that 
two  capitals  will  be  laid  out  where  one  is  sufficient — that  pres- 
ent competition  will  terminate , as  all  railway  competition  has 
hitherto  terminated , in  future  amalgamation  or  coalition , and 
that  the  public  will  not  be  benefited  by  the  “wholesome  oper- 
ation ” of  the  one,  but  subjected  to  the  “ enormous  evils  ” of 
the  other . 

The  evils  of  railway  competition , where  neither  an  immense 
traffic  nor  the  material  for  its  development  exists,  have  been 
pointed  out  by  some  of  our  most  able  railway  men.  Even 
Mr.  Morrison  himself,  anxious  as  he  professes  himself  to  be 
for  cheap  railway  travelling,  is  amongst  the  most  emphatic  in 
condemnation  of  competition  under  such  circumstances  : — 

“ By  constructing,”  says  he  in  his  draft  report,  “ two  lines, 
where  one  would  suffice,  there  is  not  only  an  unnecessary 
outlay  of  capital,  but  a waste  of  a portion  of  our  territory. 
Besides , as  the  cost  of  conveyance  diminishes  with  every  in- 
crease of  traffic , competing  lines,  by  dividing  the  traffic , add 
to  the  cost  of  conveyance  on  the  separate  lines.  In  private 
concerns,  no  sensible  man  employs  more  mechanical  power 
than  he  conceives  necessary  for  his  purpose ; but  it  is  now 
almost  universally  admitted  that  not  a few  of  our  lines  have 
been  injudiciously  traced,  both  with  reference  to  expenditure 
of  capital  and  local  accommodation ; and  that,  in  the  fruitless 
hope  of  competition,  rival  lines  have  been  sanctioned  where 
4hey  were  not  wanted.” 
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And  again,  in  page  10,  he  says  : — - 

“ Economy  in  the  outlay  of  capital,  and  in  the  application 
of  the  surface  of  the  country  to  its  railways,  ought  always  to 
be  aimed  at.  In  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  the  witnesses 
practically  acquainted  with  railway  affairs,  examined  by  your 
committee,  the  public  can  never  benefit  by  the  competition 
of  companies.  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  when  asked  whether 
the  lowering  of  fares  may  not  be  influenced  by  competing 
lines  and  competing  canals,  gave  this  decided  answer  : — ‘ I 
have  had  so  many  cases  of  that  kind  brought  before  me,  that 
I have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  wherever  combination  is 
practicable,  competition  is  impracticable.  Therefore,  I say, 
let  the  Government  be  as  stringent  as  they  like  with  existing 
companies,  but  never  excite  competition,  because  by  exciting 
competition,  you  increase  the  capital  invested  for  giving  the 
same  convenience  which  would  be  otherwise  obtained  with 
less  capital.’  ” 

We  might  multiply  opinions,  and,  indeed,  adduce  facts  ad 
infinitum  in  proof  of  the  public  injury  that  must  flow  from 
the  construction  of  two  lines  of  railway  through  a country 
with  traffic  sufficient  but  for  one.  We  hold  that  to  permit 
A to  expend  six  or  seven  millions  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  competing  with  B,  who  could,  by  the  completion  of  his 
own  system  of  railway,  at  an  expense  of — say  two  millions, 
afford  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  amount  of  accom- 
modation, would  be  to  sanction  an  absolute  waste  of  capital, 
as  well  as  to  inflict  a serious  injury  upon  the  country  itself, 
inasmuch  as  the  two  companies  would  inevitably  coalesce  in 
order  to  extract  the  largest  possible  amount  of  receipt  for  the 
payment  of  a dividend  on  the  outlay  of  the  unnecessary  five 
millions  of  money.  And  they  would  do  this,  not  by  lowering, 
but  by  increasing  their  rates  of  fares , because  it  is  only  where 
a large  traffic  exists,  or  can  be  developed,  that  low  fares  can 
be  expected  to  pay  a decent  dividend  upon  an  extravagant 
expenditure  of  capital.  The  question  for  us  to  consider  is 
not  merely  whether  the  Share-holders  of  the  Great  Western 
and  South-Western  Companies  only,  but  whether  the  public 
also,  may  not  suffer  very  materially  from  a continuance  of  the 
struggle  between  those  companies.  Let  us  endeavour  to  look 
at  this  important  matter  without  fear,  favour,  or  affection. 

From  Exeter,  the  projected  South  Western  line  proceeds  for 
some  eight  or  ten  miles  a little  to  the  south,  and  nearly  paiv 
•allel  with  the  Barnstaple  and  Crediton  broad  gauge  branch. 
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and  throws  out  a branch  to  the  latter  place.  It  next  runs 
over  Dartmoor  through  a district  almost  destitute  of  popula- 
tion to  Launceston  via  Okehampton,  and  thence,  through  an 
equally  thinly  populated  country,  to  Bodmin,  Truro,  and  Fal- 
mouth, almost  parallel  with  the  line  for  the  construction  of 
which  parliamentary  powers  have  already  been  granted.  A 
few  miles  to  the  west  of  Okehampton,  a branch  proceeds  to 
Tavistock  and  Plymouth.  The  only  towns  of  the  slightest 
importance  that  will  be  served  by  the  South  Western  line, 
from  Exeter  to  Falmouth — through  a country  abounding  in 
engineering  difficulties — that  are  not  supplied  by  any  line  in 
the  course  of  construction,  are  Okehampton,  with  a popula- 
tion of  2194,  and  Tavistock,  with  a population  of  6172.  The 
line  round  the  Dartmoor  by  Okehampton  and  Tavistock  to 
Plymouth,  is  to  judge  by  the  map,  longer  than  the  present 
South  Devon  line,  supplying,  as  the  latter  does,  with  its 
branches,  the  fashionable  watering  places  of  Starcross,  Daw- 
lish,  Teignmouth,  and  Torquay,  and  the  towns  of  Ashburton, 
Totnes,  Newton  Bushel,  Newton  Abbott,  &c.  And  while  the 
Southwestern  line  from  Launceston  to  Truro  does  not  afford 
accommodation  to  a single  place  of  any  importance  that  will 
not  be  supplied  by  the  lines  in  course  of  construction  on  the 
broad  gauge,  the  latter,  from  Devonport  to  Falmouth,  supplies 
railway  convenience  to  the  following  towns  that  are  not  within 
miles  of  the  projected  South  Western  Railway — viz.,  Saltash, 
St.  Germans,  Liskeard,  Lostwithiel,  St.  Austell,  and  Gram- 
pound.  In  fact  the  Great  Western  Company,  never  very 
remiss  when  their  own  interests  are  in  question , have  promoted 
railway  communication  from  Exeter  to  Penzance,  through  the 
most  populous  portions  of  the  country.  They  have  left  little 
to  be  gleaned  by  any  competing  line,  and  that  little  is  not  to 
be  secured  except  by  the  construction  of  a great  length  of 
railway  through  one  of  the  most  difficult  districts  in  Great 
Britain.  If  our  memory  does  not  fail  us,  the  very  opposition 
offered  by  the  South  Western  Company  to  the  construction  of 
the  Cornwall  line  was  on  the  ground  that  they  sought  a 
through  narrow  gauge  line  to  Falmouth,  and  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  traffic  for  two  lines.  For  ourselves,  we  question 
very  much  whether  a railway  from  Exeter,  via  Okehampton 
and  Launceston,  to  Falmouth,  would  ever  pay  its  working 
expenses.  But  competed  for,  as  the  traffic  from  Plymouth 
would  be  by  the  broad  gauge  railway,  the  line  would,  we  are 
perfectly  convinced,  have  to  be  shut  up,  unless  the  company 
possessing  it  had  a monopoly  of  the  through  traffic  by  the 
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way  of  Exeter  and  Salisbury  to  London ; and  even  then,  des- 
titute as  the  whole  line  of  country  is  of  goods  traffic, — barren 
as  it  is  of  great  manufacturing  towns,  we  question  whether 
the  return  for  the  capital  embarked  would  pay  anything  like 
five  per  cent,  upon  the  contemplated  outlay  of  some  six  or 
seven  millions  of  money.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  through 
traffic  from  Exeter,  as  well  as  from  Yeovil,  will  be  competed  for. 

Will  the  public  service  be  promoted  by  the  expenditure  of 
six  or  seven  millions  of  money  for  the  construction  of  this 
second  and  competing  line  to  Falmouth,  or  will  it  be  best 
served  by  the  two  companies  arriving  at  an  agreement  to  com- 
plete the  broad  gauge  line  from  Hungerford  to  Westbury,  and 
the  same  line  from  Yeovil  to  Exeter , the  Government  at  the 
same  time  taking  care  that  a narrow  or  a broad  gauge  line 
shall  be  completed  between  Salisbury  and  Yeovil  ? This  would 
effect  a saving  of  four  millions  of  money  and  the  only  loss 
that  the  public  would  sustain  by  such  an  agreement  would  be 
the  construction  of  a line  from  Exeter,  via  Okehampton,  to 
Launceston,  Bodmin,  and  Tavistock,  through,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, a country  pregnant  with  engineering  difficulties  and 
comparatively  destitute  of  population. 

We  repeat  that  a competing  line  from  Yeovil  to  Falmouth 
can  result  only  in  unmitigated  evil.  It  will  confer  not  the 
slightest  advantage  upon  the  public,  and,  while  it  will  cut  off 
a large  amount  of  profit  from  the  revenues  of  the  Great  West- 
ern Company,  we  venture  to  predict  that  it  must  end  in  the 
comparative  destruction  of  the  property  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  South  Western  Company. 

To  prove  my  sixth  proposition,  viz.  : — “ that 
“ the  rejection  by  Parliament  of  the  Exeter 
“ Great  Western,  will  lead  to  a line  being  made 
“ from  Bruton  or  Castle  Cary,  to  Taunton,  thus 
44  diverting  the  traffic  from  its  old  accustomed 
“ channel,  and  inflicting  a very  serious  injury  on 
44  the  Town  of  Yeovil.” 

That  Yeovil  will  be  seriously  injured  by  the 
diversion  of  the  broad  gauge  traffic,  is  too  evident 
to  require  much  argument,  that  the  making  the 
South  Western  line  would  be  the  signal  for  the 
adoption,  by  the  other  Company,  of  the  Taunton 
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and  Castle  Cary  branch,  seems  a proposition 
equally  clear.  I again  quote  from  the  44  Morn- 
ing Herald,” — 

We  cannot  for  a moment  suppose  that  the  legislature  will 
refuse  to  sanction  this  absolutely  necessary  completion  of  a 
thorough  and  direct  broad  gauge  line  between  Yeovil  and  the 
metropolis  ; because  not  to  grant  it  would  shut  out  Bristol, 
Bath,  Bradford,  Westbury,  Warminster,  Frome,  Devizes,  and 
a number  of  other  important  towns,  from  a direct,  and 
therefore  cheaper  and  more  rapid  communication  with  the 
metropolis ; and  a direct  communication,  too,  which  they 
cannot  secure  except  by  the  completion  of  the  line  between 
Hungerford  and  Westbury.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  legislative  sanction  will  be  given  to  the  completion  of  a 
direct  broad  gauge  line  between  Yeovil  and  London. 

With  the  certainty  of  competition  by  a direct  line  of  rail- 
way from  Yeovil,  through  Westbury  and  Hungerford,  to  Lon- 
don, the  South-Western  Company  have  to  contend  not  only 
against  the  claims  which  the  Great  Western  people  undoubt- 
edly have  to  connect  their  line  at  Yeovil  with  the  terminal 
points  of  the  Crewkerne  and  Chard  branches,  as  w^ell  as  to 
complete  a direct  broad  gauge  line  between  the  latter  town 
and  Exeter ; but  they  must  also  be  prepared,  even  in  the  event 
of  their  succeeding  in  their  application  for  a through  line  to 
Exeter : to  contest  with  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Company,  the 
construction  of  a broad  gauge  line  from  a point  a few  miles 
to  the  east  of  Taunton  to  the  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Wey- 
mouth line,  somewhere  near  Castle  Cary,  which  would  afford 
a direct  line  from  Exeter  on  the  broad  gauge,  by  the  way  of 
Westbury  and  Hungerford,  to  London.  Supposing  a narrow 
gauge  line  to  be  completed  from  Salisbury  to  Exeter,  the 
legislature  could  not  possibly  refuse  powers  to  construct  some 
25  miles  of  broad  gauge  railway  between  the  above  points, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  whole  of  the  Bideford,  Barn- 
staple, and  Crediton  traffic,  as  well  as  the  traffic  of  Teign- 
mouth,  Torquay,  Ashburton,  Totnes,  Plymouth,  Devonport, 
Saltash,  Liskeard,  Lostwithiel,  St.  Austel,  Grampound, 
Truro,  Falmouth,  Redruth,  Penzance,  &c.,  over  a direct  broad 
gauge  route  to  the  metropolis.  We  submit  that  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  legislature  could  oblige  the  Great  Western 
Company  to  take  all  the  traffic  which  they  should  obtain  to 
or  from  these  places  round  by  the  way  of  Bristol.  We  are, 
therefore,  perfectly  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Great  West- 
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Company  will  obtain  a direct  line  to  .Exeter,  either  by  th<r 
way  of  Yeovil,  connecting  the  Crew  kerne  and  Chard  branches, 
or  by  a line  from  the  Bristol  and  Exeter,  into  the  Wilts, 
Somerset,  and  Weymouth  line,  at  the  point  we  have  already 
mentioned.  Up  to  the  point  of  Exeter,  then,  it  is  morally 
certain  that  the  South  Western  Company  will,  by  the  con- 
struction of  a line  from  Salisbury  to  that  town,  have  to  com- 
pete for  the  Yeovil  and  Exeter  traffic,  as  well  as  for  that  to 
be  obtained  from  Bridport.  The  difference  in  the  distances 
in  the  lines  to  Yeovil  will  be,  we  believe,  not  more  than  two 
or  three  miles,  and  to  Exeter,  certainly  not  more,  by  a line 
from  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  to  Castle  Cary,  than  a few  miles. 
The  South  Western  line  could  not,  therefore,  hope  to  compete 
very  successfully  in  speed  with  its  powerful  competitor  of 
the  broad  gauge.  Both  companies  would  have  to  carry 
passengers  at  the  same  fares  ; but  that  they  would  compete 
with  each  other  for  any  length  of  time,  all  our  experience  of 
railway  competition  shows  us  it  would  be  perfectly  absurd  to 
expect. 

It  is  in  vain  for  Mr.  Vining  to  tell  you,  that 
with  the  South  Western  line  laid  down,  “ he 
66  fears  no  Railway  communication  in  any  other 
“ direction ! He  well  knows  that  you  will  have 
cause  to  fear , if  the  branch  line  be  made  from 
Taunton  to  Castle  Cary , and  this  is  the  reason 
he  tries  to  mystify  the  subject.  I imagine  when  Mr 
Vining  was  penning  his  short  paragraph  about 
the  Castle  Cary  line,  he  was  thinking  more  of  his 
own  interest,  than  of  the  diversion  of  the  traffic 
from  Yeovil.  He  was  thinking  more  of  his  profit 
or  loss  on  his  South  Western  shares,  than  of  your 
benefit ; he  was  thinking  more  of  the  continua- 
tion of  his  ivell-paid  agency , than  of  your  loss,  by 
being  placed  at  a considerable  distance  from  the 
main  line  of  communication  between  London  and 
Falmouth. 

To  prove  my  seventh  proposition,  viz. : — “ that 
44  the  South  W estern  Company  have,  (perhaps 
44  for  Parliamentary  purposes  only,)  reduced  their 
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“ fares  to  the  lowest  possible  scale,  whilst  very 
“ material  reductions  will  still  be  made  by  the 
“ Great  W estern. 

This  is  an  important  feature  in  the  present 
contest,  and  deserves  every  attention  ! The  Great 
Western  Company  have  pursued  a straight  for- 
ward course ; — they  have  made  reductions  in 
their  charges,  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstan- 
ces would  allow,  retaining  a surplus  to  pay  their 
dividends,  and  working  Expenses:  and  which 
fund  will  enable  that  Company  to  lowTer  their 
fares,  and  to  keep  pace  with  other  Companies, 
under  any  circumstances.  So  much  cannot  be 
said  for  the  South  Western ; there  can  be  no 
chance  of  lower  fares  on  that  line,  they  have 
been  already,  (and  it  appears  only  for  the  present 
Parliamentary  purposes,)  reduced  to  the  very 
lowest  point,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  be  a ques- 
tion with  them,  when  shall  we  raise  our  fares  ? 
They  have,  by  their  deductions,  since  last  May, 
reduced  a balance  of  between  £9000.  & £10,000. 
to  less  than  £200  ! ! To  pay  their  future  divi- 
dends, they  depend  upon  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  their  branches ! If  these  do  not  supply 
them,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  but  that 
when  the  Parliamentary  campaign  is  over,  there 
will  be  a general  raising  of  their  fares  ! I shall 
resort  to  no  broad  gauge  authorities  ; but  I will 
prove  this  statement  by  the  acts  of  the  London 
and  South  W estern  Company ; for  in  the  report 
of  the  Directors  made  at  their  half-yearly  meet- 
ing, on  the  26  th  day  of  February  last,  it  is  stated 

“ The  very  liberal  reductions  in  rates  have  certainly  resulted 
for  the  present  at  least,  in  diminished  receipts.  The  direc- 
tors, however,  justify  the  payment  of  the  same  dividend. 
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because  an  increase  of  revenue  must  accrue  during  the  current 
half-year,  from  the  opening  of  new  sources  of  traffic.” 

Hear  also  what  is  said  by  their  highest  authority, 
Mr.  Chaplin. 

The  Chairman  then  said,  I trust  the  report  will  be  deemed 
satisfactory  by  you  (Cheers.)  There  are,  doubtless,  some 
amongst  you,  who  considered  that  we  had  adopted  somewhat 
of  a speculative  principle  when  we  reduced  our  fares  so  freely 
last  May.  And,  gentlemen,  I will  not  withhold  from  you 
the  fact,  that  my  colleagues  and  myself  have  occasionally 
experienced  considerable  anxiety  as  to  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  that  measure.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  adoption 
of  the  low  fare  system  has  absorbed  the  balance  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  retain  at  this  period  of  the  year  from 
the  earnings,  up  to  the  31st  of  December,  in  order  to  equalise 
the  dividend  for  the  spring  half-year.  That  balance  amounted 
to  between  <369000.  and  & JL0*O0Cii>«  J but,  as  I said 
before,  it  has  been  absorbed,  and  the  balance  now  in  hand, 
after  paying  a dividend  of  42s.  6d.  per  share,  is  under 
| but  we  have  nevertheless  felt,  gentlemen,  that  the 
increase  of  traffic  upon  which  we  may  fairly  calculate  for  the 
current  half-year  is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  recommending 
for  your  adoption  the  customary  dividend  simply  because  we 
have  the  Richmond  returns  to  benefit  us  this  half-year , (hear, 
hear.)  We  shall,  too,  on  the  1st  of  March,  have  the  line 
from  Bishopstoke  to  Salisbury  opened  for  passenger  traffic. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  also  other  grounds  for  satisfaction  in 
connection  with  the  lowering  ot  the  fares.  We  are  just  about 
commencing  another  parliamentary  campaign, — one  of  our 
bills  being  set  down  for  committee,  I believe,  for  the  4th  of 
March. 

You  have  here  the  strongest  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  broad  gauge.  You  have  the  Great 
Western  Company  successfully  competing  with 
its  rival  and  in  many  instances  charging  less  for 
the  carriage  of  goods.  You  are  aware  of  the 
very  superior  speed , comfort , and  economy  of  their 
express  trains.  You  have  the  full  benefit  of 
double  journey  tickets,  with  the  express  and  or- 
dinary trains.  Their  resources  are  not  only  un- 
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impaired  but  they  have  large  balances  in  hand 
to  meet  a further  reduction  of  their  charges,  and 
to  effect  which  they  have  now  a bill  before  Parli- 
ament. Whilst  you  know  that  the  South  West- 
ern Company  to  carry  out  their  “ Parliamentary 
44  tactics”  are  obliged  to  admit  that  their  balances 
are  absorbed,  and  that  they  can  only  hope  to  pay 
their  dividends  out  of  the  profits  their  branches 
may  produce,  and  therefore  with  no  prospect  of 
lowei\  but  as  I humbly  submit  to  you,  every  pros- 
pect of  higher  fares. 

I remain, 

Fellow  Townsmen, 

With  the  greatest  and  most  sincere  respect, 
Your’s  ever  faithfully, 

WILLIAM  BIDE. 


Yeovil,  March  11th,  1847. 
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Trenchard  & Whitby,  Printers,  Yeovil. 


